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LETTER    XXVIII. 

Launcelot  Greville,  £/^;   to  the 
Marquefs  of  Sober  ton. 

MyLord-Marqiiefs^  Glcucejler/hire. 

j^>'X>KX  O  U  R  letter  has   given  me 
y^,    y     >:(  great  pain,  on  more  accounts 

to  it  in  order,   point  for  point,  in  the 

hopes  that  confidering  how  eflentia]  moft 
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of  the  matters  are  which  draw  from  mc 
this  anfwer,  you  will  forgive  its  uncon- 
fcionably  exceeding  all  the  comrpon  limits 
of  a  letter.  It  is  then  rather  an  epiftolar 
pamphlet,  that  I  am  offering  to  you  in 
virtue  of  that  authority  of  friendly  advice 
which  you  have  not  difdained  to  continue 
to  me. 

I  am  very  forry,  though  not  at  all 
furprifed,  at  My- lord  Duke's  receiving 
no  material  benefit  from  the  Spaw- 
v^aters.  That  Dr.  Addle,  in  whom 
your  father  places  fo  implicit  a  confi- 
dence, has,  it  Teems,  ior  a  lafl  rcfTource, 
after  he  has  done  all  the  mifchief  he  can 
to  his  patient's  conllitution  by  his  pre- 
fcriptions  of  worfe  than  only  inetTeclual 
medicines,  the  rage  of  fending  them  to 
any  waters  that  occur  to  his  imngination, 

without 


without  the  fhadow  of  reafon  or  pro- 
priety. 

I  dare  aver,  that  there  can  hardly 
a  difeafe  be  named,  to  which  the  Spav/, 
inufl  not,  on  the  plaineft  rules  of  com- 
mon-fenfe,  be  more  likely  to  be  unfa- 
vorable than  falutary.  That  many  Tick 
have  returned  thence,  with  their  diforders 
-diminiOied,  or  even  cured,  1  make 
no  doubt,  but  not  from  any  good  that 
could  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  waters. 
Th^y  have,  on  thofe  occafions,  the 
merit  of  a  vi6lory  to  which  they  con- 
tributed nothing,  nay,  oftenefl:  obtained 
in  fpite  of  them  ♦,  acircumftance  in  com- 
mon to  them  with  many  a  phifician, 
who  boafts  of  curing  where  he  could  not 
kill,  though  tv/o  againft  one,  the  difeafe 
and  himfelf.     A  villainous  marfhy  fitu- 
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ation,  down  in  a  vale,  with  an  air  con- 
fined by  the  furrounding  mountains,  and 
waters  only  the  worfe  for  their  being 
impregnated  with  harfh  metalline  par- 
ticles, not  only  difficultly  aflimilable, 
but  fo  likely  to  throw  their  weight  un- 
favorably into  the  ballance  of  the  folids 
againft  the  fluids,  afford  not  one  fatis- 
fadory  reafon  why  fuch  a  place  fhould 
be  recommendable  for  the  recovery  of 
health.  Nor  is  this  my  opinion  fingular. 
The  judicious  Rhedi^  who  was  one  of 
the  firfl:  of  the  phificians,  in  thefe  latter 
ages,  that  endeavoured  to  reltore  his 
art  to  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  and  en- 
deavored it  in  vain,  makes  the  follow- 
ing perfedlly  fenfible  remark  on  them, 

"  Thofe   fo   much   boafled  mineral 
*'  waters,  always  leave  in  the  human 
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body  a  great  part  of  their  mineral 
*'^  faburra* 

Your  Lordlhip,  even  without  that 
tindlure  of  natural  philofophy  in  which 
you  fo  much  delight,  and  with  no  more 
than  the  plain  lights  of  reafon,  mufl 
eafily  conclude  that-  fuch  particles,  only 
the  more  pernicious  for  their  minutenefs, 
muft  make  a  dreadfull  havock  in  the 
fmall  capillary  veflels,  on  which  the 
great  principles  of  life  capitally  depend, 
and  into  which  the  fluid  in  which  thev 
fwim,  compell  the  admittence  of  thefe 
hoflile  inmates.  To  old  age,  their  de- 
ficcative  aftringency  mufl  be  highly  in- 
jurious, and  increafe  the  obllrudlions 
and  rigefcence  already  too  natural  to 
that  time  of  life.  Nor  indeed  do  I  con- 
ceive any  age,    or  any  diilemper,    in 
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which  they  can  do  other  than  harm, 
except  perhaps  in  the  foft  relaxed  fiftem 
of  young  children,  or  of  girls  eaten  up 
with  the  green -ficknefs ;  in  granting 
which,  I  am  not  very  clear,  that  1  da 
not  grant  too  much. 

Sure  I  am,  however,  that  fome  No- 
blemen of  the  firft  diftindion,  whofe 
cafes  were,  I  may  fay,  palpably  oppofite 
to  the  prefcription  of  them,  m.ay  be 
faid  to  haveperilhed,  or  at  leafl:,  in  all 
human  probability,  to  have  had  their 
death  accelerated  by  the  ufe  of  them. 
If  ever  the  light  of  a  truly  phifical  en- 
quiry fhould  be  carried  into  this  fubjeft, 
I  have  ftrong  reafons  to  believe  that  thefe 
waters,  and  many  odier  thermal,  chali- 
beate,  and  mephitic,  now  in  vogue  in  a 
medical  intention,  will  be  bani fned  into 

the 
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the* wide  and  lamentable  domains  of 
chimera,  together  with  the  virtues  of 
afTcS  milk,  of  bezoar,  of  pearl,  and 
that  childifli  trick  of  Riverius,  by  Vv'hich 

he  got  an  eflate,  of  the  effervefcence  of 
lemon  juice,  faturated  with  fait  of 
wormwood,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
articles,  worfe  than  only  unfcrviceable, 
which  here  is  not  the  place  to  particu- 
larife  to  you. 

It  mufl  furely  give  an  alarming  pain 
to  humanity  to  think,  that  while  the 
laws  are  fo  pundilioufly  attentive  to  the 
'  defence  of  property,  they  take  fo  little 
care  of  preferving  that  health  without 
which  there  can  be  no  enjoyment  of 
property.  Would  any  one  believe,  that 
the  lives  of  the  fubjeds  fhould  be  left 
cxpofed,    as   they   adually  are,    under 

B  4  fuch 
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fuch  infufficient  guard,  to  credulity  on 
one  fide,  and  to  ignorance,  or  merce- 
nary impofture,  on  the  other  ?  How 
eafy,  but  efpecially  how  neceflary  a 
meafure  of  (late  would  that  be,  to  ere£t 
1  tribunal  of  magiflrates  of  health,  for 
the  protection  of  that  ineftimable  benefit 
of  nature? 

Who  can  remember,  without  fhud- 
dering  with  horror,  that  two  of  the 
higheft  clafs  of  life  perifhed,  not  long 
fince,  under,  and  not  quite  impoflibly, 
by  fuch  an  infernal  prefcription  as  that 
of  brown  paper  in  milk,  boiled  away  to 
a  third,  for  a  diforder,  which  it  was  more 
likely  to  give  than  to  cure  ? 

I  could  name  to  your  Lordfhip  one 
Kobleman,  recently  deceafed,  who  had, 

long^ 
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long  before  his  death,  loit  the  ufe  of  all 
his  Hmbs,  by  his  fatal  liftening  to  the 
promif^  of  a  quack,  whofe  drug  was 
rank  poifon.  The  tarturcs  and  murders 
by  thefe  fajfe  pretences  are  innumera- 
ble, while  fcarce  a  day  pafles  without 
the  boaft  of  new  fpecincs,  which,  in  fpite 
of  the  averred  proved  inefficacy  and 
pernicioufnefs  of  the  old  ones,  flill  find 
frelh  bubbles  and  frefli^vidims. 

Nor  let  me  be  fo  unjufl:  as  to  im- 
pute exclufively  to  quackery  and  em- 
piricifm,  mifchiefs  from  which  the  ra- 
tional phific,  as  it  is  mod  falfely  called, 
is  itfelf  far  from  exempt  j  the  prefent 
theory  of  it,  and  efpecially  of  the  powers 
of  the  various  articles  of  pharmacy, 
being  fo  dem.onftrably  groundlels  and 
wrong,  that  a  very  eminent  profcfTor  of 
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the  art  faid,  with  perfed  juftice,  thac 
he  was  the  greateft  phifician  who  had 
the  lead  faith  in  phific  as  it  nov^  ftands. 
Another  alfo,  of  a  well-deferved  repu- 
tation, confefled,  he  was  in  mod  cafes 
more  embarrafTcd  about  prefcribing  what 
fhould  not  hurt,  than  what  could  re- 
lieve the  patient.  In  the  prefent  prac- 
tice, the  regulars  prefcribe  upon  a  falfe 
judgment,  the  quacks  upon  no  judg- 
ment at  all  •,  and  it  is  of  thefe  laft  thac 
mankind  mud  queflionlefs  have  the  kafl 
bad  bargain,  if  it  be  true,  that  the 
march  of  fcientific  error  mud  be  uni- 
formly wrong  \  whereas,  though  the 
odds  again d  any  good  from  the  blind- 
nefs  of  ignorance  are  extremely  great, 
it  is  not,  however,  impofTible,  that  the 
round  of  chance  may  produce  a  happy 
hit. 

In 
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In  this  age  of  didlionaries,  a  well- 
reafoned  index  expurgatorius^  or  dictio- 
nary c)^tfhe  medicines  that  are  not  to 
be  trufted  to  in  the  difeafes  for  which 
they  are  generally  prefcribed,  or  indeed 
to  be  truded  at  all,  would  not  be  an 
undefirable  work,  and  might  help  to 
atone  for  the  thoufands  of  fuperHuous  or 
pernicious  ones,  with  which  the  public 
is  incelTandy  peftered.  Nor  would  the 
lift  be  a  fhort  one  of  the  pretended  re» 
medies  thofe  domeftic  traitors,  taken 
into  our  fervice  on  a  iaKo,  character^ 
and  infamous  for  their  breaches  of  trult 
to  us  at  our  greateft  need..  In  fhort, 
nothing  can  hardly  be  more  cflential  ta. 
mankind,  than  a  new  raticnale  of  phar- 
macy, combined  with  a  new  theory  of 
phific :  both,  as  things  are,  being  de- 
B  6  monftrably. 
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mondrably  falfe,  according  to  reafon, 
and,  what  1  hope  no  one  will  deny,  ac- 
cording to  experience,  ^  ' 

I  fhould  imagme,  too,  that  whoever 
had  power  enough  of  perfuafion  to  ex- 
plode but  a  fingle  noxious  article  of  our 
prefent  common  fiflem  of  diet,  however 
generally  received,  or  rather  with  the 
more  reafon  for  its  being  generally  re- 
ceived, could  hardly  deferve  much  lels 
of  univerfal  fociety,  than  thofe  fabled 
heroes  of  antiquity,  who  could  have  at 
bed  but  the  local  temporary  merit  of 
deliverijig  a  country,  or  part  of  a  coun- 
try, from  fome  wild  beaft,  like  that  of 
Gevaudan,  whofe  ravages  muft  be  in- 
comparably lefs  extenfive,  lefs  durable, 
and,  perhaps,  confidering  the  torments 
and  death  accelerated  by  difeafes,  intrin- 

fically 
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fically  not  more  horrid.  But  even  the 
hopes  of  fuch  a  fuccefs  are  denied  b)^ 
man  tt!!vfnan,  ever  his  own  greatefl  ene- 
my, and  ever  more  ready  to  be  perfuaded 
to  his  harm  than  to  his  good.  SHght 
and  ridicule  are  probably  but  the  leaft 
cruel  return  that  would  await  the  at- 
tempt. A  pleafinga  though  pernicious 
habit  of  the  palate  will  for  ever  carry 
it  againft  the  vain  proteft  of  the  human 
ftomach  and  conftitution* 

I  return  your  Lordfhip  many  thanks 
for  your  effedlual  exertion  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Mowbray,  whofe  fuceefs  is  the 
more  unexpe6led  for  the  juftice  of  his 
claim.  Befides,  he  was  in  all  refpeds 
too  worthy  a  man  not  to  defpair  of 
having  any  thing  done  for  him.  What 
ihadow  is  there  for  merit  to  hope  a  re- 

compence. 
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compence,  either  among  thofe  who  do 
not  know  it,  or  among  thofe  who  are 
hurt  at  it?  Add,  that  by  moflj -:£  our 
pleafant  Great,  beneficence  to  m^en  of 
real  worth  is  confidered  in  the  repugnant 
light  of  a  lawful  demand;  whereas,  their 
ferving  fools  has  more  the  air  of  pay- 
ing a  gaming  debt,  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  favorable  circumftance  of  their  be- 
ing more  congenial  to  them. 

Mr.  Mowbray,  however,  is  per- 
feclly  fenfible,  that  he  owes  to  your  pri- 
vate interefl:  that  fuccefs  which  was  his 
due,  from  the  public  fpirit  of  the  Mi- 
nider,  if  he  had  been  capable  of  any, 
and  has  accordingly  written  to  me  in 
the  terms  of  the  utmofl  S'ratitude  to 
your  Lordfhip. 

To 
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To  your  remarks  on  Penfions  I  need 
add  nothing  here,  except  that  while 
the  wn5i  encouragement  from  the  Go- 
vernment to  Literature,  or  to  ufeful 
talents,  hardly  amounts  to  a  mifera- 
ble  thoufand  a  year,  that  very  Govei'n- 
ment  fufters  fome  hundreds  of  thou- 
fands  of  the  pubHc  money  to  be  ex- 
torted from  it  by  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence, or  the  impudent  worthlefTnefs  of 
fubjedts,  who  never  did  their  country 
five  farthings  worth  of  fervice,  nor  are 
capable  of  it  •,  which  lafl:  circumftance 
is,  however,  the  only  apparent  reafon 
for  fome  of  them  thus  quartered  on  ir. 
This  fuoro^eftion  you  will  not  think  ex- 
ao-gcrated,  if  you  will  yourfelf  be  at  the 
pains  to  caft  up  all  the  Penfions,  An- 
nuities, Reverfions,  Sine-cures,  or,  what 

is 
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k  next  to  Sine-cures,  offices  of  which 
the  falaries  and  perquifites  are  enor- 
moufly  difproportioned  to  the  pi^l^'ic  fer- 
vice  done  for  them,  with  all  the  various 
fhapes  into  which  the  pillage  of  the  na- 
tion is  methodically  put,  and  which  the 
Dictionary  of  La  Crufca  fo  emphati- 
cally and  fo  juflly  calls  //  'pan  di  tradir 
mento^  the  bread  of  treafon  :  that  black 
bread,  for  which  few  are  now  fo  fqueam- 
ifli,  as  not  to  have  an  ever-open  ftomach. 
After  all,  is  not  that  infamous  avarice 
oftener  than  vanity  iiMf,,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rage  of  fuch  numbers  to  get  a 
feat  where  they  abundantly  prove  thenv 
felves  to  have  been  lefs  tempted  by  the 
honor  of  doing  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try, than  by  what  they  projedl  to  get 
by  betraying  it  ?   And   this,   like   the 

chamber- 
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chambermaid's  putting  into  a  lottery, 
they  call  being  in  Fortune's  way. 

As^vthat  low,  beggarly  levee-fcene 
which  you  defcribe,  it  has  fomething  too 
fhocking  in  it  to  be  only  ridiculous, 
when  one  confidcrs  that  the  great  offices 
in  this  country,  with  all  the  numerous 
train  of  confequences  to  its  welfare,  arc 
villainoufly  bought  and  fold  among 
perfonages  fo  fcandaloufly  mean,  as  to 
defcend  to  an  attendance  there,  and  to 
make  circle  to  fome  worthlcfs  Minifter, 
whofe  fole  title  to  fuperiority  over  them, 
is  his  impudence  to  prefume  it,  on  the 
flrength  of  a  Court- favor,  ofteneft  fole- 
ly  owing  to  his  undertaking  the  facri- 
fice  of  the  national  intereft. 

Who  can  forbear  laughing,  on  read- 
ing occafionally  in  the  public  papers, 

thofe 
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thofe  mofl:  important  pieces  of  intelli- 
gence, numerous  Levies  being  held 
by  little,  trifling  muflirGom-miniflers, 
whom,  \q  far  from  not  difdairtlu^g  to  at- 
tend, a  man  of  any  fpirit  or  tafte  would 
think  himfelf  diflionored  or  miferable, 
if  he  was  condemned  to  keep  no  better 
company  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  bleflcd  efTedls  of 
that  new  form  of  Government,  which 
has  crept  into  exiftence,  through  the 
breach  of  our  conflitution,  in  refting  the 
whole  power  of  the  (late  on  the  fingle 
point,  not  of  parliamentary  influence 
over  afi^airs,  but  of  an  undue  influence 
over  the  Parliament  itfelf,  in  favor  of 
fom.e  view  oppofed  to  the  interefl:  of  the 
nation,  and  often  to  that  of  the  Court 
itfeh^,  too  avaritious,  or  too  ignorant  to 

fee, 
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fee,  that  in  ungratefully  purfuing  the  de- 
triment of  that  nation  to  which  it  was 
owing  all  its  greatncfs,  it  was  in  fact 
implicitly ♦feeking  its  own  deftruclion. 

The  fublime  project  of  fleecing  the 
people  by  Charles  the  Second,  to  fup- 
port  the  (lupid  libertinifm  of  his  court ; 
or  of  William  the  Third's  continental 
attachments,  covered  by  the  pretext  of 
fruilrating  thofe  fchemes  of  univerfal 
monarchy,  which  were  by  us  fo  devoutly 
to  be  wifhed  for  in  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, the  man  on  earth  the  lead  likely 
to  effedtuai'e  fo  frantic  a  chimera-,  and 
laftly,  in  the  two  late  reigns,  that 
fiftern,  the  mofl  abfurd,  the  mofl  cruel, 
the  mod  ruinous  for  all  parties,  of  ever- 
laftingly  taking  German  troops  into 
Britifh  pay  •,   fuch  projedls,  I  fay,  give 

YOU 
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you  mod  plainly  and  mod  truly  the 
whole  foundations  of  that  detcfted  cor- 
ruption, which,  in  time,  not  only  brought 
on  the  national  debt  to  the  ''enormous 
point  at  which  we  now  fee  it,  but  made 
of  the  Sovereign  a  kind  of  Have  to  any 
Minifter,  who,  on  the  ftrength  of  his 
interefl:  to  carry,  by  a  majority  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  thofe  great  truftees 
of  the  burfal  power,  that  capital  court- 
point  of  draining  the  country  of  its 
cleared  treafures,  and  of  plunging  it 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  into 
wars,  which  were  the  falfe  pretext  for 
creating  and  encreafing  that  debt,  might, 
in  every  other  matter  of  date,  ufe  him 
like  a  Negroe,  nay  worfe,  like  an  ac- 
complice in  fo  foul  a  fcheme. 

By   this   means   the   royal  authority 
fell  debafed   and    didionored   into  the 

hands 
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hands   of  fome   private   fubjeft,   often 
odious  to  the  Sovereign,  but  necefTary 
to  hin>^  that  criminal  view,  and  whofc 
trully  circle  of  agents,  dependents,  and 
fubalterns,  conftituted  an  impudent  oli- 
garchy,   which  received  the   new   and 
improper    denomination  of    Miniflry ; 
among  whom  mod  commonly  no  one 
had  fo  little  intereft  as  the  Sovereign 
himfclf,   who  was  compelled  to  conti- 
nue them  in  his  fervice  while  their  pa- 
tron's power   lafted  in  the   Houfe  of 
Commons,  which  was  the  fole  tenure 
of  it  at  Court,   and  reduced  the  Sove- 
reign,    though    certainly    not  without 
Its  being  originally  his  own  fault,  to  a 
difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  which  were 
his  fubje6ls  and  which  his  Minifter's. 

The  following  farce  has  often,   my 
Lord,   diverted    me,    not  very  good- 
naturedly 
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natnredly  I  confefs,  for  the  extreme 
dulnefs  and  folly  of  it  •,  I  mean  the 
progrefs  of  a  political  advenT/;rer,  or 
the  generation  of  a  Minider'out  of  the 
corruption  of  a  Patriot. 

A  Member,  efpecially  cf  the  Lower 
Houfe,  aflembles  others,  lays  before 
them  pathetically  the  grievances  of  the 
nation.  All  he  fays  is  unfortunately 
but  too  jufl:.  Satisfied  Vv'ith  the  truth 
of  his  allegations,  and  oetelting  the  Mi- 
nifter  of  vvhofe  party  they  are  not  •,  and 
confequently  not  in  place,  they  choofe 
this  new  opponent  for  their  leader,  and 
liil  under  his  banners.  Soon  his  party 
increafes:  the  public,  whofe  good  is 
the  flate  watch-word,  and  always  cre- 
dulous, though  fo  often  cheated,  for- 
tiiies  it  with  its  voice.     He  is  now  in 

pafs 
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pafs  to  gall  a  Miniftry,    and  fomenmes 

TO  overfec  it.     In  which  lad  cafe,   the 

Court  ^Is  a  necelTity  of  purchafing  its 

peace  of  him  •,   and   its    gates    are    fet 

open  on  the  eafieft  terms  it  can  make. 

Theflipulation  once  concluded,  in  which 

the   good   of  the   nation    has   not    the 

compUment  paid  to  it  of  being  fo  much 

as  mentioned,  the  conqueror  fneaks  in, 

and  often  drops  his  really  befc  friends, 

leaving  them  like  footmen  at  the  door, 

who  might  be  aftonifhed  at  feeing  him 

turn   fo  il:iort,     if   the   thing  was    not 

quite  fo  common:    I  call  thefe  his  really 

bed  friends,  who  have  the  honor  of  a 

fate  in  common  wiih  that  of  their  facri- 

ficed  country,   in  being  left  out  of  the 

villainous  treaty.     Thofe   he   takes    in 

with  him  are  rather  worfe  off,  fince  they 

fhare  the  infamy  of  deferting  the  public 

caufe. 
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caufe,  an  infamy  not  quite  improperly 
compenfated  by  a  poor  temporary  pre- 
carious pod,  which  their  eternally  loft 
charader  and  influence,  foon^ake  it  fo 
eafy  to  take  from  them  without  mucK 
ceremony  or  much  confequence. 

This  naufeous  game  I  have,  my 
Lord,  feen  fo  often  played,  that  I  fliould 
wonder  the  public  was  not  fick  of  it,  if 
I  did  not  know  it  fo  much  more  feldom 
led  by  its  reafon  than  driven  by  its 
pafTions,  for  which  unfortunately  the  be- 
nefit of  experience  does  not  feem  to  be 
made.  But  what  exceeds  all  bounds  of 
ridicule  is  the  ftrut  of  infolence,  the  airs 
of  ftate  afiumed  by  the  fuccefsful  adven- 
turer. And  yet  in  what  is  it  that  the  moft 
wretched  employ  of  fcribbling  in  a  white- 
limed  garret,  by  the  light  of  a  farthing 

can- 
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candle,   with  no  fuflcnance   but  a  red 
herring  and  fmall  beer,   is  not  even  an 
honoril^e  occupation,  compared  to  that 
of   catch-penny  patriotifm  ?    We  hang 
a  man,  who,  to  defraud  a  private  fub- 
je6t  of  his  money,  is  guilty  of  a  fingle 
aft  of  forgery  of  hand  :    but  a  man  is 
advanced  to  the  fird  pods  of  the  king- 
dom,   who,  to  cheat,  or   to    abet   the 
cheating  the  public  of  theirs,  is  guilty  of 
a  whole  courfe  of  forgeries  of  heart.   He 
will  even  have  cheated  it  of  more  than 
its  money,  of  one  of  the  greateft  of  all 
human  goods,  of  its  efleem,  of  which  he 
will  have  made  no  better  ufe,  than  to  fell 
the  too  credulous  people,  like  fheep  at  a 
market,  v.  hile,   fillier  than  flieep,   they 
will  t^o  often  (land  to  be  fleeced,  with- 
out bleating. 

Vol.  III.  C  Read, 
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Read,  my  Lord,  but  with  attention, 
our  hiftory  from  Charles  the  Firfl:  down 
to  the  prefent  period,  and  you  will  con- 
ftantly  find  fome  Court-point  thg^^^^as,  at 
the  fame  time,  an  unnational  one-,  which 
was  felt  enough  to  put  this  country  into  a 
Hate  of  defenfive  war  againfl:  the  court, 
and  againfl:  its  accomplices,  in  form  of 
minifter  or  minifters,  who  fold  to  the 
much  miftaken  fovereign  an  afTiftance, 
doubly  treacherous,  in  its  being  at  once 
detrimental  to  their  country  and  to  him- 
felf. 

The  Marquefs  d^Argenfon  has  very 
juflly  obferved,  that  this  new  fiftem  of 
government  by  miniftries,  has  obtained 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  v;ith 
us.  True.  But  the  difference  is,  that 
in  other  countries  it  is  owing  to  the  in- 
dolence of  defpotifm  ^  in  ours,  to  the 
corruption    of  liberty  j  while  fo   many 

.members  of  the  fenate,  whofe  duty  it 

is 
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IS  to  confider  themfelves  as  the  lawful 
judges  and  comptrollers  of  the  miniftry, 
in  duty   bound,   not  only  theirfelves  to 
do  no  wrong  to  the  nation,  but  to  fee 
that  nd^One  elfe  does  any,  too  often  fink 
fo  low,  as  theirfelves  to  take  their  impiil- 
fion  from  it,  and  fuffer  their  votes  to  be 
as  currently  canvafled,   prefumed,   and 
undertaken  for,  as  the  drudgery  of  the 
arranteft  flaves,  whofe  bodies  being  venal 
may    be  only  a  misfortune,  w^hereas  a 
venal  foul  can  never  be  lefs  than  a  guilt, 
A  dominion  over  the  underflanding  is  a 
trull  unalienable  to  any  mortal ^  and  efpe- 
cially  to  fuch  an  one  as  can  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  pretend  to  it,  unlefs  to  make  of 
it  an  ufe  pernicious   to  his  country.     It 
is  even  treafonable  to  enflave,  on  any  ac- 
count, the  dignity  and  the  eminence  of 
parliamentary  rank.     As  it  is,  opinions 
in  general  are  not  anticipated  from  rea- 
fon,  but  from  interell,   humor,  preju- 
dice, connexion,  party,  from  every  thing, 
C  2  in 
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in  fliort,  but  the  one  thing  needful,  a 
regard  for  country. 

From  this  remiflhefs  or  falfity  of  too 
many  of  the  truftees  of  the  publi^'aufe, 
it  is,  that  this  originally  mufliroom- 
power  of  the  miniflry  has  lately  gained 
fuch  a  cedar-height.  The  government 
itfelf  has  currently  taken  the  air  and 
form  of  the  fiflem  of  Tonquin,  in  which 
there  are  two  kings,  the  nominal,  or 
kino-  de  jure^  called  the  Biici-,  the  other 
the  king  de  foMo^  called  the  Civa^  or  firft 
iTiinifter,  who  difpatches  all  affairs,  and 
is  the  great  FaFcotum  of  the  flate, 

Manv  of  our  late  Sovereigns  have, 
in  favor  of  fome  unnational  point  to  be 
carried,  againft  their  own  cleared  in- 
lereft,  moll  humbly  acquiefced  in  be- 
incT  nothing  more  under  their  Minifter 
than  what  the  Rom.an  Confuls  were 
under  the  Emperor  in  the  times  of  Im- 
perial Rome.     The  public  ads   were, 

indeed. 
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indeed,  ilill  loaded  with  their  names, 
while  they  had  no  more  power  than 
what  Jome  of  our  minifter-ridden  mo- 
narchs  fiave  had  over  a  fervant  from 
v/hom  they  were  obliged  to  take  their 
orders,  before  they  could  give  them  ; 
and  who,  to  mend  the  matter,  was  not 
always  their  own  choice  •,  but  eleded 
for  them,  like  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  by  his 
influence  among  the  mercenaries. 

Such  a  place,  a  place  pofTsfled  by 
fuch  a  tenure,  is,  in  all  confcience, 
contemptible  enough :  but  what  can 
you  think  of  the  men  cf  rank  and  for- 
tune, who  can,  v/ithout  the  excufe  of 
indigence,  be  mean  enough  to  hold  up 
his  train,  and  a6t  in  quality  of  his 
fubalterns,  abettors,  and  accomplices, 
with  fome  miniftcrial  fheep-mark  upon 
them,  in  form  of  place  or  penfion,  that 
obviates  the  queflion  of  Cujum  pecus  ? 
an  Melihcei  ?  a  poor  mutton-headed  fiock, 
C  3  ready 
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ready  to  follow  any  bell-weatker,  and 
jump  for  interefi:  afcer  any  party,  whe- 
ther of  court  or  country.  ^ 

Is  it  not,  then,  owing  to  this  execra- 
ble fyftem,  that  we  now  fee  the  nation 
lie  like  a  carcafe  alniolt  picked  to  the 
bone,  the  ravens  driven  away  from 
which,  keep  croaking  at  the  vultures  in 
pofTefTion,  who  are  preying  on  their  mi- 
ferable  leavings  ? 

Soon,  nay,  perhaps  already,  poVer 
mud  go  a  begging  v.'ith  no  one  to  take 
it  in,  it  (links  fo  of  the  rottennefs  of- 
the  times.  Men  of  lefs  public  fpirit 
than  Phocion  will  be  afraid  of  Phocion's 
fate,  who  perifhed  for  having  occafion- 
ally  taken  the  helm,  in  v/hat  he  himfelf 
called  the  wreck  of  the  State. 

In  fhort,   my  Lord,    I  fee  no  refource 
for  the  falvation  of  this  country,  but  one, 
which  I  reprefented  to  my  Lord  Duke 
fome  years  ago,  which,   he  entirely  ap- 
proved, 
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proved,  and  which  nothing  but  his  ill 
flate  of  health  hindered  him  from  pufh- 
ing  with  all  his  power  :  This  was,  a 
conftH'uional  plan  for  a  parliamentary 
exertion,  in  a  proper  manner.  Pray 
heaven  it  may  not  be  too  late  !  For  even 
the  nobleft  remedy  may  lofe  its  efficacy 
and  charader,  by  being  delaid  till  the 
difeafe  fhall  have  turned  for  death.  Every 
other  recourfe  to  oligarchical  combina- 
tions v;ill  mofl  likely  be  found  a  paultry 
and  dangerous  palliation, 

I  was  unlucky  enough  to  flate  this 
notion  of  mine  to  Lord  Wafherley,  juft 
to  divert  myfelf  with  hearing  what  I 
was  fure  he  would  fay  ;  nor  did  he  dif- 
appoint  me.  His  anfwer  was  perfecftly 
in  charafter.  He  faid,  he  was  allured 
it  would  not  do,  the  face  of  the  times 
was  fo  fet  againft  it.  For  this  I  heartily 
forgave,  and  even  pitied  him  ;  for  the 
very  idea  was  enough  to  fweat  him.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  perfuade  men  of  the  good 
C  4  to 
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to  refult  from  efforts  of  which  they  feel 
themfelves  incapable.  Every  thing  tend- 
ing to  greatnefs  of  fpirit  is  loft  upon  lit- 
tle minds  ;  they  are  incapable  of  ij^'ength 
or  elevation.  A  Willow  will^ever  be 
an  Oak,  nor  a  Butterfly  an  Eagle,  nor 
a  Trifler  a  Statefman. 

I  fliall  pundlually  obferve  the  orders 
you  gave  me  for  making  Mrs.  Williams 
a  genteel  prefent,  for  the  complim.ent  of 
keeping  her  apartments  for  you  againft 
the  next  races,  an  oflfer  which  I  do  not 
wonder  at  your  not  accepting. 

To  fay  nothing  lefs  than  the  truth, 
races,  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  amazing 
llupidity,  would  be  even  beneath  your 
fcorn,  for  fcorn  implies  notice,  but  for 
the  real  mifchief  it  does  to  both  the 
mobs,  the  little  and  the  great. 

The  common  people,  in  the  country, 
it  robs  of  much  more  manly  diverfions 
than  that   of  filly  gaping  at   running 

horfes. 
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horfes.  In  takes  them  off  from  wrefl- 
ling,  leaping,  bowling,  throwing  the 
bar,  and  other  rural  fports,  which  render 
the  body  rsbuft,  and  qualify  them  for 
exercifes  of  the  nuliiia,  that  only  con- 
flicutional  army  of  Britain,  which,  to  be 
effective,  fhould,  conformably  to  theorl- 
c^inal  infficutes  of  Nobihtv,  be  offxered 
by  the  men  of  the  firfl:  titles  and  rank 
in  the  kingdom,  who,  if  they  v.ere  in 
earned,  would  fcon  give  it  a  difcipline  as 
formidable  as  that  of  the  regulars,  or 
{landing  army,  which  fpringing  out  of 
the  corruption  of  the  feudal  governmenr, 
after  its  diffolution,  might  almiOfc  make 
that  form  regretted,  v^^ith  all  its  train  of 
evils  and  inconveniencies.  It  has  adtuaily 
enflaved  France  ^  but  Britain  it  has  hi- 
therto only  beggared,  which  leads  atleafr 
to  flavery. 

But  as  to  the  men  of  fafhion,  or  rank, 
v/ho  have  run  into  a  folly  fo  very  wretch- 

C  5  cd. 
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ed,  that  it  has  not  even  the  excufe  of 
leading  to  any  pleafure  which  tafte 
would  not  fpurn  with  difdain,  what 
would  it  be  to  me,  to  youf  or  to  the 
nation,  that  this,  or  that  titled  ideot  of 
fortune,  fhould  make  it  his  ruling  paf- 
fion,  and  court  di(lin6lion,  from  fo  mi- 
ferable  a  futility,  but  for  the  melancho- 
lic confideration,  that  the  abfurdity  of 
every  individual  contributes  in  feme 
meafiire  to  form  the  general  mafs  of 
worthleiTnefs,  and  helps  to  eftablifh  a 
contemptible  charadler  of  the  times  ?  In 
which  view,  where  men  of  power  and 
influence  are  wrong-headed,  their  pri- 
vate folly  may  be  deemed  a  public  ca- 
lamity. 

While  men  of  real  good  fenfe,  and 
worthinefs  of  character,  fen fible  that  at- 
tention to  bufinefs,  and  to  improvement, 
requires,  at  intervals,  the  relief  of  di- 
verfions,  but  at  the  fame  time  convinced, 

that 
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that  the  efTence  of  the  foul  confifts  in 
the  3(51  of  thinking,  look  out  for  fuch 
manlj^amufements  as  may  fatisfy  that  at 
once  noble  and  agreeable  faculty  •,  the 
little  fry  of  triflers  are  on  the  hunt  for 
nothing  fo  much  as  for  fuch  objefls  as 
may  furnifh  them  with  matter  of  not 
thinking  ;  fuch  as  cards,  races,  and  the 
like  futilities. 

As  to  races,  the  pretext  of  their  being 
of  ufe  to  preferve  the  breed  of  a  very 
valuable  animal,  may  originally  have 
been  juft  :  but  I  can  hardly  imagine 
any  one  driveller  enough  to  attribute 
that  motive  to  the  prefent  heroes  of  the 
turf.  They  vv'ould  laugh  at  any  one 
that  would  do  them  t!  e  unjufl:  honor 
of  but  fufpecling  them  of  it.  No.  The 
current  fidem  of  the  rage  of  betts,  is 
grown  the  primary  confideration,  and  is 
nothing  better  than  a  vile  ingraftment 
of  avarice,  on  a  flupid  flock  of  vanity. 

C   6  The 
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The  great  fporters  at  the  races,  have  no 
more  in  their  head  the  idea  of  keeping 
up  the  breed  of  horfes,  than  gamblers 
while  they  are  dripping  their  bubbles  at 
play,  have  that  of  encouraging  the  ma- 
nufadurers  of  cards  and  dice. 

A  plea  of  much  the  like  validity,  was 
offered  in  defence  of  the  Beargarden, 
and  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  importing 
in  fubflance,  that  the  prefervation  of  the 
national  valor  depended  on  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  the  noble  entertain- 
ment of  a  couple  of  the  lowed  wretches, 
under  the  name  of  bruifers,  mounting  a 
flage,  and  heroically  fighting  at  fifty- 
cutfs  for  the  houfe,  that  is  to  fay,  for  the 
money  taken  at  the  door,  from  fuch  as 
could  find  an  amufement  in  fo  interefting 
and  fo  curious  a  fight ;  and  this,  I  can 
alTure  you,  though  it  may  feem  incredi- 
ble to  you,  that  fome  of  them  were  of 
the  highed  clafles  of  life.     But  avarice, 

in 
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in  its  true  charader,  of  there  being 
nothing  fo  low  to  which  it  will  not; 
ftoop,  crept  in  here  too,  a-nd  produced 
its  betts,  which  became  the  principal 
fauce  of  the  taftelefs  diverfion. 

A  pitiful  complaifance,  however,  to 
the  follies  of  the  great,  erecled  thefe 
black-guard  battles  into  the  dignity  of 
the  pugilate  of  the  antients,  with  about 
as  much  propriety  as  the  races  of  New- 
market may  be  compared  to  the  hippo- 
dromes, or  chariot-races  of  the  Circus, 
before  the  degenerate  times  of  Rome. 
And  even  then  the  factions  of  the  various 
colors  of  the  charioteers  liveries  turned 
more  upon  the  humor  of  oppofitlon  than 
upon  the  vile  admixture  of  any  pecuniary 
confiderations  j  the  laying  betts  being 
left,  with  great  propriety,  to  the  dregs 
of  the  people. 

The  fad  low  nonfenfe  of  thefe  box- 
ing-matches grew,   however,  to  fuch  a 

pitch. 
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pitch,  and  was  attended  with  fo  many 
bad  confeqnences,  and  efpecially  that  of 
raifing  no  fpirit  fo  eminently  as  thf.  fpiric 
of  highwaymen  and  footpads,  that  the 
legiQature  interfered  to  put  it  down ; 
nor  would  it  be  very  honorable  to  the 
Britifh  valor  to  fuppofe  that  it  has  fuf- 
fered  in  the  leaft  by  the  fuppreflion. 

Not  that  by  this  I  would  infinuate 
any  wifh  of  mine,  that  the  races,  with 
all  their  train  of  inconveniences  and 
evils,  fhould  undergo  the  like  fate  :  let 
them  rather  die  of  themfelves,  di€  of  the 
difeafe  the  mod  common  and  mod  fatal 
to  fuch  entertainments,  their  own  rank 
intrinfic  dulnefs  and  inlipidity. 

Befides,  my  Lord,  fuch  an  interven- 
tion might  alarm  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Dunces,  for  their  ineftimable  privi- 
lege of  worthlefTnefs.  To  them  it  would 
have  an  air  of  perfecution  for  their  re- 
ligion of  bagatelle,  that  would  only  make 

them 
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them  cleave  to  it  the  clofer.     Unfortu- 
nately, too,  for  them,  they  have  to  plead 
the  examples  of  fome  men  of  very  good 
fenfejwhohave  indulged  themfelves  in  this 
amufement  •,  but  then  thofe  ideots  never 
ftand  to  confider  the  diilincuion  between 
throwing  Ibme  trifling  into  life,  and  one's 
whole  life  into  trifling.  A  man  that  would 
never  let  himfelf  down  to  play  the  fool, 
would  neither  be   the  happieft  nor  the 
wifefl:  man  in  the  world.     Amufements, 
as  amufem.ents,  are  even  neceffary,  but 
it  is  only  for  fools   to  exalt  them  into 
occupations,   on  the  plan  of  feeking  in 
them  a  diverfion  which  they   are   con- 
demned never  to  find,  from  their  never 
having  had  ferious  employment,   with- 
out vv'hich  the  word  itfelf,  Diverflon,  is 
an   abfurdity.     Who   can    be   diverted 
that  has  not  had  bufinefs  from  which 
to  be  diverted  ?   Or  will   any  one  call 
the  dreary  wafl:e  of  a  ^fool's  life  diver- 
fion ?    And  yet  if  you  was  to  take  from 

them 
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them  their  horfes,  dogs,  dice,  cards,  drefsy 
loungings  at  a  court,  fmall-tallc,  elec- 
tioneering vanity,  in  fl^ort^  all  the  futi- 
lities of  falfe  taile,  of  filly  oftent^ition, 
and  mean  avarice,  what  would  you  leave 
them,  but  an  uncomfortable  defart  of 
the  head  and  heart,  in  which  they  would 
lofe  themfelves  ?  The  vad  dominions  of 
Dulnefs  are  their  native  country,  out  of 
which  they  would  pine  like  the  Swifs 
with  their  Hemfueh,  A  Greenlander 
would  as  foon  renounce  the  eternal  ice 
of  the  Pole  \  a  Negroe  the  fuffbcating 
heats  of  the  Line  ;   an  Arab  his  barren 

4 

fands  j  a  Hottentot  his  guts  and  garbage, 
as  a  foci  his  flupid  nonfenfe,  and  his  ri- 
diculous connections  of  folly.  Confti- 
tutionally  unfufceptible  of  great  views, 
they  conftantly  prefer  the  ignoble  eafe 
of  worthlelfnefs  to  that  heroic  fatisfac- 
tion  which  is  to  be  found  in  public  uti- 
lity, the  only  genuine  parent  of  public 
cileem,  and  can  fit  down  contented  with 

the 
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the  infamy  of  never  being  fo  much  as 
thought  of,  or  named,  by  judges  of  me- 
rit, for  any  place  of  trufc  or  eminence, 
which,iJiowever,  I  mud  own,  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  caufe  of  their  being  chofen 
into  one  by  a  Miniftcr,  for  his  fervice, 
and  for  the  misfortune  of  their  country. 

Another  curfe  which  attends  them,  is, 
that  in  the  truly  tame  and  faint  charac- 
ter of  mediocrity,  being  generally  dti- 
titute  of  all  original  fpirit,  they  are  con- 
demned for  life  to  a  fervile  inflincl  of 
imitation,  from  which,  though  vainly 
fond  of  diflinguifhing  themfelves,  they 
dare  do  nothing  but  what  thev  fee  others 
do.  This  alone  would  make  it  impom- 
ble  for  them,  to  be  great  men,  while  they 
congenially  take  one  another  for  models, 
and  are  contagiou'fly  good  for  nothing. 
Thence  fo  mjany  men  of  rank  continue 
grovelling  all  their  lives.  If  their  private 
influence,  or  the  public  misfortune,  puts 

power 
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power  or  trufl:  into  their  hands,  incapable 
of  raifing  themfelves  to  an  equahty  with 
their  offices,  they  bring  thofe  offices 
down  CO  their  own  level,  an''  render 
them  as  contemptible  as  themJelves. 

Some  again  there  are,  whofe  natural 
levity  forbidding  them  any  refting  place,, 
they  are  for  ever  fubjeft  to  wandering, 
fits,  like  the  Norway  rats,  and  wifhing 
to  be  any  where  but  jull  where  they 
are :  fidgetting  about,  light  as  feathers, 
the  fport  of  every  idle  unmeaning  gufl  of 
fancy,  now  wafted  over  fea,  now  blown 
about  town  and  country,  till  they  take 
ground  for  ever. 

Such,  or  the  like  charaders,  the  great 
point,  my  Lord,  is  to  pity  and  not  re- 
femble  them,  efpecially  while  their  ex- 
ample is  rather  a  living  kflbn  of  every 
thing  one  v>'Ould  wifli  not  to  be. 

I  am  very  fenfible  to  the  honor  you 
do  me  of  approving  and  even  adopting 

my 
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my  idea  of  the  benefit,  which  mud  ob- 
vioufly  relult  from  occafionally  treating, 
in  letters  to  intimate  friends,  of  fubjeds, 
as  they  occur  to  you.  Among  my  po- 
litical reveries  there  is  hardly  any  that 
ftrikes  me  in  a  more  favorable  light, 
than  that  of  its  being  made  a  Handing 
order  of  the  Cabinet-Council,  that  every 
Officer  of  the  State,  in  a  great  employ, 
and  efpecially  our  Minifters  at  foreign 
Courts,  lliould  annually  give  in,  upon 
honor,  his  opinion  on  the  public  affairs, 
not  only  of  his  own  department,  but  in 
general  of  the  whole  State.  Such  a 
pradlice  might  ferve  at  once  to  give  a 
fatisfadlory  idea  of  the  talents  and  abi- 
lities of  the  perfons  employed,  and 
•often  occafionally  to  contribute  ufcful 
•lights  to  the  government  itfelf.  You 
will,  perhaps,  object  that  Ibme  might 
elude  this  ordinance  by  employing  Secre- 
taries, or  Writers  for  them.  True  -,  but 
€vtn  tlae  merit  of  making  a  good  choice 

of 
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of  fuch  would  not  be  a  fmall  one.  Ic 
would  alfo  ferve  to  kindle  a  noble  emu- 
lation, and  excite  many  to  acquire  ta- 
lents which  they  now  fee  they 'may  as 
well  do  without,  or  indeed  better,  con- 
fidering  the  umbrage  and  offence  taken 
by  little  people  in  power  at  any  emi- 
nence of  :hat  kind.  Such  an  inftitute', 
combined  with  the  revival  of  that  admi- 
rable policy  once  in  pradice,  of  felefling 
young  Gentlemen  of  the  greateft  hopes 
from  our  Univerfities,  to  be  bred  in 
foreign  parts,  for  public  employment, 
might  pofTibly  reftore  to  this  nation  its 
antient  characler  of  breeding  great  men 
for  the  cabinet  as  well  as  for  the  field, 
or  at  lead  preferve  it  from  the  fhame 
and  damage  of  being  ferved  by  the 
meaneft  and  moft  difqualified  perfon- 
ages,  EmbaiTadors  that  cannot  fpeak, 
and  Secretaries  of  State  that  cannot  write, 

I  come 
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I  come  now,  my  Lord,  and  I  pre- 
fume  you  will  think  it  high  time,  to  that 
capital  part  of  your  letter  which  ac- 
quaints nl^of  your  new  pafTion  for  Mifs 
Maynwaring,  and  of  your  procedure  on 
it,  with  her  anfwer, 

I  am  as  far  from  the  injuftice  of  not 
diflinguifhing  in  your  favor  between 
thofe  things  you  cannot  help,  and  thofe 
you  can,  as  1  am  from  the  perfidiouf- 
nefs  to  you  of  foothing  and  encouraging 
you  to  perfevere  in  what  you  do  your- 
felf  the  honor  of  confelTing  to  be  wrong. 

I  do  not,  then,  at  all  blame  you  for 
that  weaknefs  which  is  nothing:  but 
what  you  have  in  common  with  the  reft 
of  mankind,  of  being  momentarily  fub- 
dued  by  a  fuperior  attraction,  real  or 
imaginary.  But,  I  ov/n,  I  ihould  ex- 
pert from  the  Marquefs  of  Soberton's 
power  of  reafon  fuch  a  vi6lorious  effort 
-as  would  diftinguifli  him  from  the  mul- 
titude. 
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tltudc,  who  on  the  Hke  occafion  are  irre- 
coverably hurried  away.  Such  an  effort 
as  would  reflore  him  to  all  his  virtue, 
with  -only  the  greater  luftrr,  for  his 
having  triumphed  over  a  palTion  which, 
circum  (lanced  as  you  are,  is  fo  dangerous 
an  enemy  to  it. 

1  fay  ciTcumfi:anced  as  you  are,  be- 
caufe  1  fairly  own,  that  but  for  your  en- 
gagement to  Lady  Harriet,  which,  for 
many  reafons  well  known  to  your  Lord- 
Ihip,  is  gone  too  far  to  be  retraded  with 
honor,  I  would  not  have  a  fingle  reafon 
to  object  to  a  choice  that  would  fo  nobly 
iuftify  any  facrifice  you  could  make 
to  it.  I  fay  nothing  of  that  beauty  of 
her's,  which,  to  judge  of  it  by  its  effect 
on  your  Lordfhip,  muff  be  great  indeed; 
but  confidering  only  that  fimplicity  of 
principle,  that  clearnefs  of  fpirit,  with 
which -fhe  has  treated  your  offer,  I  am 
ready  to  allow  that  there  can  be  no  for- 
tune 
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tune  or  rank  to  which  fhe  is  not  at  leafl 
equal,  efpecially  if  you  take  into  the  ac- 
count the  mediocrity  of  her  condition, 
which  ori^  exalts  her  the  more.  Clara  on 
a  throne,  could  not  be  more  intrinfically 
niajeftic,  than  in  her  procedure  towards 
you.  Here  the  dignity  is  all  her  own. 
Her  (Irict  honor,  while  it  is  fatal  to  your 
■love,  juftifies,  at  leaft,  your  choice, 
which  to  a  mind  fo  noble  as  your's  muft 
■he  fome  confolation,  and  will,  I  hope, 
■prov^e  a  not  unprontable  incentive  to 
:imitation. 

Por,  after  all,  not  to  flatter  yourfelf, 
have  you  laid  ftrefs  enough  on  your  en- 
gagement to  Lady  Harriet  ?  Could 
Clara,  looking  on  it  very  juftly  as  hav- 
ing proceeded  too  far  to  be  retraced  with 
honor,  receive  your  addrefles  in  any 
other  light  than  thofe  of  a  virtually  mar- 
ried man  ?  You  may  obferve  I  fay  no- 
thing of  her  particular  fituation  with  re- 

fpea 
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fpcvfl  to  Lady  Harriet,  which  might, 
however,  have  had  its  fhare  in  her  de- 
termination. 

c 

In  your  defiftence  then,  from  yourpur- 
fuic,  the  more  hopelefs  the  better  for  you, 
as  it  is  an  argument  the  more  for  your 
defiftence.  You  obtain  the  double  good 
of  proving  your  manly  power  overyour- 
felf,  and  of  purchafing,  though  with  the 
privation  of  a  great  pleafure,  an  efcape 
from  a  pain  that  mufl  over-ballance  it,  if 
the  duration  of  one  may  be  fet  againft; 
the  momentary  excefs  of  the  other.  For, 
after  all,  your  fuccefs  with  Clara  could 
never  have  bred  more  than  a  temporary 
fufpenfion  of  your  remorfe  for  your 
treatment  of  that  molt  worthy,  and  moft 
amiable  Lady  Harriet,  whofe  confent  to 
give  up  her  claim  to  you,  confidering 
her  unqueftionable  and  innocent  love  for 
you,  would  only  have  redoubled  your 
guilt  toward  her.     I'hat  compundion 

then 
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then  would,    to  one  of  your  fenfibiliry, 
have  been  a  perrennial  fountain  ofbitrer- 
nefs,  in  which  the  torch  of  love  would 
have  rSn  a  great  rifque  of  being  cruelly 
extinguifned.     Nothing  being  more  un- 
jufl  than  the  paffions  you  would  perhaps 
have,   at  the  bed  tacitly,  made  Clara  ac- 
countable to  you  for  the  failure  of  which 
you  would  yourfelf  have  feduced  her  into 
the  being  your  accomplice.  You  would, 
and  not  quite  without  reafon,  fufpect  her 
of  having  yielded  to  your  propofals  upon 
other  motives  than  thofe  of  love.     Then 
Vvould  flie,  in  your  elieem,   fi nk  into  the 
ordinary  clafs  of  womtn,  efpecially  of  her 
pretentions  as  to  fortune  and  condition, 
to  whom  the  advantages  of  fuch  a  m^atch 
would  have   b:^en  an  invincible  tempta- 
tion   not  to  examine  over-fcrupulouHy 
the  objeclions  to  it.    But,  above  all,  you 
would  have  found  it  dinicult  to  reconcile 
yourklf  to  yourfelf.     Your  deliverance 
then,  by  Clara's  noble  procedure,  from 
\'oL.  III.  D  fo 
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fo  lading  a  torment  to  you,  as  your  own 
juft  reflexions  would  have  been,  is  per- 
haps not  a  lefs  happinefs  than  your  ac- 
complifhing  your  purpofes  with  l^^'^r,  as 
great  a  blifs  as  I  fhould  readily  own  that 
mud  have  been, but  for  that  poifon  of  felf- 
reproach,  which  it  might  indeed  deaden 
for  a  while,  but  never  entirely  kill.  Soon 
would  it  recover  its  power  to  prove  to 
you,  that  a  pleafure,  neceflarily  fnort- 
lived,  when  purchafed  at  the  expence  of 
honor,  is  not  the  bed  of  bargains  for  a 
long  repentance,  inevitably  confequential 
to  the  weaknefs  of  not  having  enough 
refpeded  fo  facred  a  principle. 

Nor  think,  my  Lord,  that  in  this  I 
am  crudely,  and  even  inhumanly  taxing 
you  with  a  breach  of  honor.  No.  I  am 
rather  congratulating  you  on  your  hap- 
pinefs, in  having  made  fuch  a  worthy 
choice,  in  the  perfon  of  Clara,  as  has 
fkfcndcd  you  from  that  precipice,  de- 
fended 
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fended  you  againfl  yourfelf.  I  have 
before  allowed,  and  very  juftly  allowed^ 
that  fuch  weakneiles  are  a  tribute  which 
the  grcatefl:  of  men  are  liable  to  pay  to 
human  nature,  infomuch  that  the  firfl 
fteps  are  abfolutely  not  in  their  power, 
and  thofe  firft  fleps  too  often  infenHbiy 
betray  them  into  ulterior  ones,  which 
confummate  their  fall.  You  have  been 
evidently  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  very  for- 
tunately  are  not  in  the  fecond  :  fo  that, 
now  to  proceed,  while  you  have  fo  fair 
an  opening  for  retreat,  would  be  in  you 
a  determinate  will  to  ad:  againfb  your 
own  fenfe  of  right,  which  is  what  I  do 
not  in  the  lead  fear  for  you.  It  is  only 
for  weak  minds,  like  weak  conftitutions, 
not  to  expell  the  poifon  they  have  once 
imbibed:  but  your  eftabliftied  fuperiority 
to  that  clafs,  dees  not  leave  you  that 
fad  excufe. 

X)  2  Id« 
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I  do  not  then  hope  too  much  from 
you.  For  as  to  that  charadler  of  invin- 
cibility, which  the  modern  Trnj^edy- 
writers,  and  Novelids,  have,  ii^  their 
crazy  fancy,  bertowed  upon  the  pafTicn 
of  Love,  and  of  v/hich  that  numbing  fri- 
gidity, with  which  they  in  general  treat 
of  it,  proves  that  they  never  knew  what 
love  was,  nothing  is  more  falfe,  efpeci- 
ally  with  regard  to  great  men.  Heroes, 
you  may  find  in  hiflory,  have  not  been 
more  exempt  than  others,  from  a  paf- 
fion  Vv'hich,  of  all  tlie  human  pafTions, 
has  the  mofb  to  fay  for  it  fell.  You  will 
find  too,  that  fome  have  gone  great 
lengths  of  inconfideratenefs  and  folly, 
for  the  objecls  of  their  attachment  •,  but 
you  will  find  fev.-,  or  none  of  them, 
fuch  defperately  true  Icvyers  as  to  put 
themfelves  theatrically  to  death  widi  the 
dagger  or  bowl,  merely  for  being  crcjfed 
in  love.  You  may,  indeed,  no?/  and 
then,  read  in  our  news-papers  of  a  love- 
lorn 
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lorn  chamber-maid,  applying  for  relief 
to  her  garter,  or  a  flighted  apprentice 
takin«  the  lover's  leap  into  the  next 
pond  •,  but  rarely  of  any  above  their  rank 
of  life,  or  their  fize  of  underflanding, 
playing  the  fool  in  that  manner.  Nor 
can  there  be  a  truer,  though  fo  trite  a 
proverb,  than  that  the  bell  rarely  tolls  for 
thofe  who  die  of  love.  The  bills  of  mor- 
tality do  not  fo  much  as  admit  it  among 
the  difeafes  which  "  flefh  is  heir  to." 
All  this  I  mention,  my  Lord,  you  may 
eafily  perceive,  not  mofl:  certainly,  as 
fuppofing  you  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  non- 
fenfe,  but  miCfely  to  take  from  you  any 
fcruple  about  an  extraordinarinefs  of 
procedure  in  your  fuffering  fo  many 
fuperior  conflderations,  but  efpecially 
that  of  honor,  to  overcome  a  pafilon, 
in  v/hich,  without  very  fufficient  reafons 
for  breaking  its  hold,  I  readily  admit 
that  conftancy  is  even  a  virtue. 

D3  If 
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If  tragedy  and  romance  dealt  more 
on  truth,  and  confequently  more  in  na- 
ture, or  if  they  paid  their  court  nr,ore  to 
the  virtues  than  to  the  weaknefles  of 
mankind,  they  would,  oftener  than  they 
do  exemplarily  reprefent,   in  the  moft 
amiable,  and  in  the  moft   incouraging 
light,  fuch  characters  as  do  perhaps  more 
honor  to  human  kind,  in  their  conqueft 
over  violent  paflions,  than  in  that  total 
exemption  from  them,   which  is  much 
more  frequently  the  effedl  of  imbecility, 
than  of  a  perfe&ion,  at  leaft  too  rare 
?.mong  mere  mortals,  to  afford  hopes  of 
imication.     I  fhould,  for  example,  ima- 
gine, that  the  continency  of  a  Scipio, 
would  be  a  fubjcdl,  if  handled  by  a  real 
genius,   to  the  full  as  interefting,   and 
niuch  more  edifying  than  that  of  an 
Anthony  lofing  the  world  for  love,   or 
rather  for  a  luxurious  attachment,  for 
of  love  he  had  not  virtue  enough  to  be 

fufceptible.     And  by  the  by,  well  con- 

fidered, 
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fidered,  what  does  the  flory  of  his  a- 
mours  with  Cleopatra  prcfent,  but  that 
of  oii^of  the  mod  deteftable,  profligate, 
and  withall  (lupid  cullies,  whofe  name 
ever  fouled  the  pages  of  hiftory,  ruin- 
ing himfelf  for  an  abandoned  woman, 
to  whom  the  title  of  Queen  was  but  a 
reproach  the  more,  notorious  only  for 
pride  without  honor,  intrigues  without 
love,  prodigality  without  tafte,  talents 
without  application,  and  artifice  without 
common  fenfe,  a  charadler,  in  Ihort, 
fomewhat  of  the  air  and  hue  of  his  own, 
in  which  what  brilliancy  there  ever  ap- 
peared was  that  of  a  jet-black  ?  Could  then 
the  fall  of  the  mean  murderer  of  Tully, 
of  the  execrable  confpirator  with  Cefar 
againft  the  liberty  of  his  country,  pro- 
voke any  fentiment,  but  that  of  a  regret 
of  his  not  having  expired  on  a  gibbet,  or 
of  his  not  having  lain  broken  alive  on  a 
wheel  ?  I  know  this  is  digrefTive,  but 
I  am  carried  away  by  my  indignation, 

D  4  on 
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on   my  recollcdlion  of   his  cataflrophe 
having  been  too  tenderly  treated,  on  the 
tlieatre,  by  fome  excellent  authpss.     I 
allow,  however,  tiiatfomc  poetical  jufLice 
there  was  in  thehiuorical  truth  of  thini^s, 
fince  he  Vv'as  brought  to  his  death,  tlio' 
a  death  not  cqrial  to  liis  crimes,  by  one 
of  his   own  gang,    that   cowardly   and 
cruel  in  cold  blood,    Augufcus,    who^e 
fuccefTes,  as  they  arc  called,  vv'cre  the 
ruin  not  only  of  his  own  family,  which 
would  indeed  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  juft  vifitation,  but  of  the  greateft 
republic,   that  with  fo  many  vices  coni- 
penfated  by  fo  many   virtues,   rendered       j 
every  thing  relative  to  it  interefling  in 
its  favor,    till  finking  into  flavery,  its 
annals,  after  that  period,  became  of  as 
little  account  or  eflimation  as  the  S^ti- 
fions-papers   of  the  Cld-Baily  ^  the  re- 
proach of  humanity,  ti;e  difgrace  of  lii- 
flory,  and  the  fcorn  of  curicfity. 

But 
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But  th:it  by  the  by.  It  may,  how- 
ever, without  any  flattery  to  human- 
kind>  be  averred,  that  the  cure  of 
Love,  conquered  by  virtue,  is  not 
fo  extremely  rare,  as  Pocts,  Novel- 
ifts,  and  Romance  writers  would  per- 
fuaJe  us,  in  their  records  of  fancy 
and  fiction.  The  real  truth  is,  that  this 
pafTion,  with  all  its  arbitrary  power,  is 
not  always  invincible,  efpecially  by  great 
characlers  ;  to  reprefent  it  otherv/ife  is 
not  only  injurious  but  diilieartening  to 
human  reafon.  The  ftatuary,  who  ex- 
hibited the  man  overcoming  the  lion, 
if  he  even  granted  more  to  invention 
than  to  matter  of  faft,  furnifhed  at  lead 
to  mankind  an  encouragement  to  try  for 
the  viclory,  which  may  fometinies  be 
gained  with  prefuming,  but  never  by  an 
abject  defp air  of  it. 


Plitherto,  mjy  Lord,  you  h'avc  a  clear 
incident  as   nothing 
D   5  more 


rip-ht  to  treat  this  incident  as   nothino^ 
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more  than  one  of  the  furprifes  of  a 
pafTion,  which  feems  to  delight  in  talking 
captives,  none  more  than  the  gicatelt 
men,  when  they  are  not  enough  on  their 
guard :  but  that  captivity  needs  not  be 
lading  •,  a  noble  exertion  of  manly  refo- 
lution  will  eafily,  and  with  a  good  grace, 
free  you  from  chains,  injurious  to  reafon 
and  to  honor. 

I  fay  nothing  to  you  of  the  repara- 
tion to  Lady  Harriet  by  your  juft  return 
to  her,  nor  of  the  refpefi:  you  might 
think  due  to  the  memory  of  a 
tender  mother,  who  fo  paflionately 
wilhed  this  match  into  which  fhe  en- 
gaged you  ^  I  lay  even  no  ftrefs  on  the 
regard  you  owe  to  yourfelf,  to  your 
plighted  honor,  and  efpecially  to  the 
happinefs  of  a  young  Lady  to  whom 
a  defertion  would  be  fo  cruel  an  in- 
dignity, becaufe  I  am  but  too  fenfible 
that  love  is  not  to  be  commanded  by 

any 
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any  refpecfls,  and  flies  with  difdain  from 
every  thing  that  has  an  air  of  tie,  or 
conftiint.  Liberty  is  its  very  effence  •, 
it  will  fometimcs,  indeed,  endure  to  be 
expelled,  by  the  powers  of  reafon  and 
virtue,  but  never  to  be  compelled  into 
pofl^efTion.  This  point,  then,  is  too 
tender,  too  delicate,  too  much  depen- 
dent on  yourfelf,  for  me  to  prefume  or 
wifli  to  touch  upon  it.  Whatever  refo- 
lution  you  may  take,  be  the  merit  of  it 
all  your  own.  You  have  in  your  own 
bread  the  mod  authoritative  of  all  moni- 
tors.    Confult  that  facred  oracle,  your 

heart. 

I  am,    my  Lord,  &c. 

Launcelot  Greville. 


D  6  LET- 
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LETTER    XXIX. 
^he  Marquefs  of  Soberton  to  Laun- 

CILLOT  GrEVILLE,    Ef^^ 

PeterfJjam, 

My  ever  honored  Friend^ 

I  Would  not  fufTer  yen  to  remain  a 
moment  longer  than  I  could  help 
it,  under  any  incertainty  as  to  my  refolu- 
tion  and  procedure,  in  confequence  of 
my  difaflrous  pafTicn,  and  Tnall,  there- 
fore in  this  letter  confine  myfelf  to  that 
objecL  alone,  leaving  all  other  matters  to 
future  notice. 

After  that  I  had  received  Clara's 
letter,  I  waited  near  three  days  before  I 
could  well  determine  what  to  do.     At 

length. 
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length,  urged  by  the  violence  of  my  fcn- 
timents,  I  could  think  of  nothing  better 
thanjto  try  to  obtain  one  more  audience 
from  Clara,  in  which  I  propofed  to 
exert  my  utn:ion:  efforts  of  argument 
aud  perfuafion  to  induce  her  to  accept 
my  offer:  as  Utile  of  hope,  then,  as  the 
defign  of  this  (lep  prefented,  I  took  it 
neverthelefs. 

I  went  to  Mrs.  Buckley's,  who, 
I  found,  was  only  denied  j  but  as  to 
<  Clara,  fhe  had  abfolutely,  the  day  after 
fhe  had  fent  m.e  her  anfvver,  removed 
from  Mrs.  Buckley's,  without  leaving 
any  dire6lion  or  trace  to  where  flie  was 
sone.  Mrs.  Buckley,  I  rni,ihc  very 
well  fuppofe,  knew ;  but  it  was  net 
through  her,  I  could  hope  any  informa- 
tion. Without  ever  having  come  to 
any  explanation  in  form,  I  was  perfedly 
clear  as  to  the  unfavorablenefs  of  her 
fenti'ments  to  my  dcfircs. 

In 
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In  the  perplexity  of  fpirit,  caufed  to 
n  e  by  this  news  of  Clara's  removal,  I 
immediately,  though  not  without- con- 
fufion,  not  without  reludance,  drove  to 
Lady  Harriet's  in  town,  where  I  wifhed, 
and  yet  dreaded,  to  have  my  doubts 
cleared  up,  as  to  the  difappearing  of 
Clara  in  that  manner,  and  at  that 
jundLure.  Lady  Harriet  did  not  receive 
me  with  her  ufual  chearfulnefs,  which, 
in  the  natural  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  I 
inftantly  afcribed  to  fome  intimation, 
I  will  not  fay  dirc6lly  from  Clara,  for  I 
did  her  difcrction  and  honor  too  much 
juftice  to  fufpedt  her  of  any  ill  office  of 
that  kind,  but  from  fome  quarter  or 
other,  of  what  had  pafled  againft  the 
regard  I  owed  to  Lady  Harriet. 

I  was  miftaken.  Nothing  of  that 
nature  had  tranfpired,  fo  as  to  come  to 
her  knowledge.  The  little  cloud  I 
found  on  her  countenance,  and  which 

was 
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was  prefently  difTipated,  proceeded  from 
nothing  but  her  fenfibility  to  a  fliort 
note,  Jwhich  fhe  had  juft  before  received 
irom  Clara,  containing  nothing  more 
than  a  tender  and  fuccindl  excufe  for 
decUning  to  take  leave  in  form,  for  a 
journey  into  the  country,  which  a  fud- 
den  emergency  required,  and  which  fhe 
did  not  fpecify.  Nor  did  Lady  Har- 
riet's imagination  lead  her  to  any  con^ 
jedlure,  but  that  of  fome  family-con- 
cern, which  might  render  Clara's  pre- 
fence  neceiTary,  or  at  lead  important,  fo 
that  fhe  laid  no  farther  flrefs  on  it. 

it  was  not  fo  with  me ;  for  I  could 
plainly,  and  with  great  felf-reproach, 
difcern,  that  Clara  had  had  recourfe  to 
this  ftcp,  not  out  of  any  fear  of  me, 
for  with  one  of  my  character  that  was 
quite  out  of  the  queflion  ;  nor  even  out 
of  any  apprehenfion  of  my  vifits  or  afll- 
duities  being  more  frequent  to  her  than 

ihc 
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fhe  could  have  wifhcd,  for  her  own  quiet, 
or  Lady  Harriet*s,  as  Pne  could  not  but 
be  fenfible,  that  one  fingle  express  pro- 
hibition of  them  would  have  rid  her  of 
fuch  impo'tunity  \  but  purely  out  of 
her  candor  and  good  nature  to  deliver 
me,  by  that  decifivenefs  of  conduul,  from 
the  cruelty  of  incercainry,  as  it  is  the 
mixture  of  hope  v;ith  define  that  creates 
and  continues  the  torture.  PofTibly  too 
.  fhe  might,  in  her  fplrit  of  friendlhip, 
think  file  was  leaving,  by  her  ablence, 
the  fairer  field  for  the  juHice  of  Lady 
Harriet's  reclaimer. 

But  whatever  were  her  motives,  and 
I  am  very  fure,  that  to  know  her,  and 
not  afcribe  to  her  the  miofb  virtuous  and 
the  mofl  laudable  ones,  v^ould  be  the 
height  of  injuflice,  my  vexation,  my  for- 
row  for  niy  having  difturbed  her  peace 
and  thus  driven  her  out  of  her  propofed 
courfe,  made  it  very  difficult  to  recon- 
cile myfclf  to  myfelf.  .     1 
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And  here,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  let 
me  make  a  parade  to  you  of  a  falfe  vir- 
tue j^^ruth  is  to  me  above  every  thing : 
for  fufrer  it  or  not  honor,  admit  it  or 
not  duty,  murmur  or  not  my  heart,  I 
muft  fay,  that  if  I  had  fcen  the  leafb 
glimpfe  of  an  overture  of  fucceeding  v;ith 
the  invincible  Clara,  I  fliould  have  facri- 
ficed  every  confideration  to  miy  paHlon 
for  her.  I  could  fooner  have  parted  vv-ith 
my  life  than  with  any  the  lead  fiiadov/  of 
a  hope  of  obtaining,  in  the  pofTelTion  of 
her,  the  fupremc  end  of  all  my  wifhes, 
of  all  my  defires.  I  had  already  actually 
given  up  more  than  miy  life,  m.y  honor, 
in  the  propofals  I  had  m;ade  to  her,  and 
which,  for  that  very  reafon,  vv-ere,  to 
rriy  fhame  I  confefs  it,  unworthy  of  fo 
pu:e,  fo  celefiial  a  character :  my  pafTion, 
in  fliort,  burnt  too  fiercely  to  be  extin- 
gulined  by  any  thing  but  utter  defpair, 
and  1  prefume,  there  is  no  pafiion,  ex- 
cept in  idcots,  iliat  can  furvive  l;cpe.     It 

is 
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is  in  that  light  that  it  may,  without  a 
paradox,  be  faid,  that  what  redoubled 
my  efteem  for  Clara,  lelTened  nfy  love, 
by  placing  her  at  a  height  fo  much 
above  my  reach,  that  not  to  have  given 
over  the  purfuit  was  only  tempting  the 
renewal  of  the  fable  of  the  embraced 
clouds.  It  is  not,  then,  to  me  that  the 
honors  of  the  triumph  are  due,  but  to 
Clara.  I  have  not  to  boaft  of  a  pafllon 
vanquiihed  by  my  own  reafon,  but  by  her 
virtue  and  my  defpair. 

All  thefe  thoughts  did  not  inftantly 
occur  to  me  during  my  flay  with  Lady 
Harriet,  which  my  vexation-  obliged 
me  to  make  as  fhort  as  it  well  could : 
but  in  the  firfl:  moments  of  folicude, 
I  came  to  a  clear  explanation  with  my- 
felf,  on  the  nature  of  my  fituation. 
Clara's  cool  and  refolute  procedure,  com- 
bined v/ich  my  perfect  convi<flion  of  her 
fuperiority  to  all  fufjpicion  of  coquetry  or 

art. 
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art,  had  fatisfied  me  of  what  I  had  not 
to  expedl  from  her.  I  had,  then,  a 
barbe  \  arrow  to  pkick  forth  from  my 
bread,' which  I  was  fure  would  tear  my 
vitals  in  the  attempt.  Do  not  let  me, 
my  worthy  friend,  give  your  fenfibility 
the  pain  of  a  minute  defcription  of  the 
pangs  it  coft  me,  of  the  tortures  I  en- 
dured, before  I  could,  in  the  agonies  of 
my  defpair,  pronounce  to  my  defires, 
their  fentence  of  death.  They  were 
criminal,  myfelf  their  Judge,  though 
too  much  their  accomplice  not  to  de- 
ferve  to  fuffer,  as  I  adlually  did,  little 
fliort  of  death  with  them. 

Behold  me,  then,  reftored  to  freedom  ! 
but  purchafed  at  how  dear  a  rate !  I 
fliuddcr  yet  to  think  of  it!  flill  there 
was  another  piece  of  juftice  remaining 
for  me  to  execute.  A  reparation  to 
Lady  Harriet,  only  the  more  her  right, 
for  her  not  fo  much  as  fufpeding  that  I 

owed 
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owed  it  to  her.  Nothing  is  more  true 
than  that  in  the  midfl:  of  all  my  rage  of 
pafTion  for  Clara,  I  had  never  a^ce  had 
the  barbarity  to  impute  to  Laiy  Har- 
riet as  matter  of  complaint  from  me, 
whatever  bar  my  fituation  with  her 
might  oppofe  to  my  fuccefs  with  Clara. 
Nor  do  I  by  this  mean,  with  a  coxcomb's 
preiumption,  that  that  bar  was  the  only 
one.  for  I  have  no  fort  of  reafon  to 
think  I  had  made  any  fort  of  impreiTion 
on  Clara's  heart.  Flowever,  I  was  fo 
far  from  looking  on  Lady  Plarriet  with 
an  evil  eye  on  the  account  of  her  being 
an  impediment  to  my  defigns,  that  I 
was  confi:antly  in  my  inward  fentiments 
for  her  proving  to  myfelf,  that  though 
there  may  be  no  loving  more  than  one 
at  once,  tliere  is  a  greater  latitude  for 
efteem,  as  mine  was,  I  am  fure,  fairly 
divided  between  herfclf  and  Clara.  It 
was,   inched,    precifely  on  that  folid  and 

unalterable  foundation  of  edeem,  that  it 

became 
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became  the  eafier  for  mc  to  re  fume, 
even  with  greater  force,  that  tender  re- 
gard f":£  Lady  Harriet,  which  I  had 
once  taken  *or  love,  and  which  perhaps 
was  love,  though  not  in  fo  violent  a  de- 
gree of  ardor  as  that  Vv^ith  which  Clara 
had  ififpired  me.  The  fentimjents  I  had 
-had  tor  Lady  Flarrlet,  had  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  lambent  harmlefs  flame j 
but  my  pafTion  for  Clara,  m^.re  ih-j  cha- 
racter of  a  fierce  fire,  that  had  burnt 
reafjn,  duty,  and  even  honor  itlelfout 
of  doors. 

On  this  occafion,  then,  I  have  called 
myfelf  to  a  firicl  account  \  and  believe 
iDe,  my  dear  friend,  could  I,  on  the 
RricleiL  fcPwitiny  into  the  deepefc  recefTcs 
of  my  heart,  have  found  lurking  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  fo  m.ean,  fo  ftlfifh  a  view 
as  that  of  filling  the  uncomfortable  void 
left  in  it,  by  my  failure  of  fucccfs 
with  Clara,  with   a  refumption    of  my 

addreffes 
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addrefles  to  Lady  Harriet,  I  honor, 
1  efteem,  and  I  hope  I  may  now  fay,  I 
love  her  too  much  to  make  of  her  no- 
thing more  than  a  referve,  or  /efourcc, 
in  the  cafe  of  another's  refufal.  Inflead 
of  the  indignity  to  her  of  fuch  a  mo- 
tive of  procedure  in  me,  my  whole 
thoughts,  my  whole  foul  are  intent  on 
nothing  fo  much  as  on  intitling  myfelf 
to  her  forgivenefs  of  that  involuntary 
crime,  by  the  fincerity  and  innocence  of 
of  my  future  condudl.  There  may  be 
characters  infernal  enough  to  hate  where 
they  offend  •,  but  to  me  the  injuries,  fecret 
or  not,  which  I  had  done  to  Lady  Har- 
riet, are  to  ma  but  an  indearment  of  her 
the  more.  Before,  I  had  only  fimply 
an  engagement  to  fulfill,  I  have  now  a 
breach  of  it  to  repair.  Befides,  let  me 
not  diflemble  with  myfelf  or  you,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  how  much  Lady 
Harriet  has  gained  of  advantage  in  my 
opinion,  and   even  of  lovelinefs  in  my 

eyes, 
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eyes,  by  the  confideration  of  that  fricnd- 
fliip  with  which  fhe  could  infpire  fo  ad- 
mirable a  judge  of  worth  as  Clara. 
There  ^uft  be  in  her  own  charader 
fomething  extremely  engaging  and  at- 
tra(flive  to  live  with  her,  as,  indeed,  I 
always  judged  from  what  I  myfelf  could 
difcern  of  her  ;  but  Clara's  choice  is  to 
me  a  powerful  confirmation. 

I  fhall  alfo  have  gained  by  that  failure, 
which  I  own  it  was  no  merit  of  mine, 
that  it  was  not  entirely  confummated,  a 
benefit,  which  is  not  a  little  one,  that 
of  an  experience  of  my  weaknefs,  which 
will  for  ever  henceforward  keep  me  in  a 
falutary  dlfHdence  of  myfelf,  and  on  a 
thorough  guard  againft  another  furprife 
of  this  kind,  which,  by  the  by,  I  have 
not  greatly  to  fear.  There  are  not  many 
Claras  in  the  world. 

I  am,  however,  fenfible,  that  in  thus 
returning  under  the  banners,   which  I 

had 
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had   rather   traiteroufly    deferred,    I  iln 
againft  all  the    laws    of  romance  ^   ac- 
cording to  which,  though  inconftancy  is 
not  approved,  the  bed  reparation  for  it, 
that  of  returning  to  the  firft  attachment, 
is  as  little  the  praclicc  •,    but  leaving  that 
pleafant  ftatute  of  the  Love-code  to  its 
proper  authority  in  the  imaginary  fpaces 
of  ficlion  and  chimsera,  J  am  not  in  the 
Icafl:  afraid  of  fubmitting  this  recovery 
of  my  falfe  ftep,     to   the  deciHcns   of 
Reafon  and  even  of  Love.     The  reiio- 
ration  of  a  loil  heart  to  its  right  ovv'ner 
is  the  only  atonement  I  can  now  make, 
and  I  am  but  too  happy,  and  more  fo,  I 
am  fure,    than  I  deferve,  in  thai  ad  of 
juftice  being  as  yet  in  my  pov;er. 

In  this  fpirit  it  is,  then,  that  I  pro- 
pofe  imm.ediately  to  fee  about  hafcening 
the  accomplifhment  of  my  engagement 
10  Lady  Harriet.  I  knov/,  that  her 
family  pafTionately  wifnes  it,  and  I  would 

fain 
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fain  flatter  myfelf  that  the  prefllno-  it 
will  not  be  intirely  difagreeable  to  herfelf. 
The  ijiore  reafon  I  have  to  think  fo,  I 
feel  nJy'felf  the  more  guilty,  and  the 
more  obliged,  in  honor,  to  devote  the 
reft  of  my  life  to  the  making  her's  happy, 
and  on  that  happinefs  to  build  my  ov/n. 

But  then  tliat  angel  Clara !  nay,  do 
not  be  alarmed,  1  cannot,  it  is  true, 
mention  her  name  without  emotion,  but 
it  is  moft  certainly  not  the  emotion  of 
love.  It  is  rather  with  fuch  a  rapture  of 
zeal  mixed  with  awe,  as  one  would 
fpeak  of  a  fuper-human  being.  She  is 
gone.  But  where  ?  That  I  fnall  foon, 
I  hope,  learn,  for  my  purpofe  of  fair 
amends  to  her  for  any  difturbance  I  have 
given  to  her.  Wherever  (he  goes,  my 
conftant  good  vvifhes,  joined  v/ith  the 
pureft  intentions  for  her  fervice,  fliall 
purfue  her.  My  love  has  yielded  its 
place  to  an  eternal  friend fhip  :  I  look  on 

Vol.  111.  E  her 
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her  family  as  mine :  it  fliall  have  as 
much  the  benefit  of  my  will  to  have 
been  honorably  united  to  it,  as  it^would 
have  had  of  the  deed  itfelf. 

I  hnd  naturally,    you   may   be  fure, 
made  fome  enquiries  about  her  relations  : 
nothing  could  be  more  favorable  to  my 
views :    you  have  already   been  apprifed 
of  Mrs.  Buckley's  tranfcendent  worth : 
Her  nephew,  Mr.  Mellefont,  married  to 
Clara's  elder  fider,  is  a  Clergyman  of  an 
-excellent  chara6ler ;   in  Hiort,  one  would 
imagine,   that  merit  ran  in  a  rich  vein 
through  the  whole  family,    hke  the  ore- 
ilreak    in    a  mine.     Moll  luckily  it  is, 
juft  at  this  jundure,  in  my  power  to 
give  Mr.  Mellefont,  who,  I  am  told,  has 
a  o-rowina  family,    a  demonftration  of 
my    crood  will   to  all    who  are  related 
to  Clara.      The  Duke   has   given   me 
the   prefentation,    at   my    difpofal,    of 
the  livinj;   of  Welborough  :    it   brings 

in 
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in  near  fevcn  hundred  a  year,  which, 
even  every  other  confideration  a-part, 
Idofiot  find  that  I  could  bedow  better 
than  bn  fo  worthy  a  man.  Nor  is  this 
all  •,  fo  far  as  my  influence  fhall  ever 
extend,  I  will  have  my  eye  on  him,  for 
any  preferment  or  for  any  advantages  it 
will  be  poffible  for  me  to  procure  to  h.im 
and  to  his.  Thefe  overtures  of  fervice, 
aflual  and  intended,  I  fliali,  through 
Mrs.^'Buckley,  render,  I  hope,  accepta- 
ble to  him,  both  in  the  propriety  of 
the  manner,  and  in  the  purity  of  its 
motive. 

As  to  Clara  herfelf,  my  marks  of  frlend- 
fnip  fhall  be  as  boundlefs  as  my  efleem. 
With  what  I  know  of  Lady  Harriet's 
generofuy,  and  efpecially  of  her  difpo- 
fuions  towards  her,  I  have  not  the  le.ift 
doubt  of  her  being  even  thankful  to  \r\^.^ 
for  the  propofal  of  her  making,  in  the 
form  of  a  v;edding  favor,  a  prefcnt  to 
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Clara  of  her  jewels,  as  thofe  of  the 
Dutchefs  will  be  full  fufficient  for  herfelf. 
Thefe  Clara's  delicacy  will  engage  her 
to  receive  wiih  lefs  repugn ance^^ from 
Lady  Plarriet,  than  from  mej  who  do 
not,  however,  mean  that  they  fhall  acquit 
me  to  her,  I  fhall,  of  myfelf,  join  to 
them  the  gift  of  that  neat  fnug-box  of 
mine  in  Surry,  with  the  grounds  round 
it,  which  may  be  about  tv/o  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  a  year :  but  of  this  dona- 
tion, I  mufc  alfo  intreat  Mrs.  Buckley  to 
undertake  the  making  tl.e  acceptance 
agreeable  to  Clara,  in  its  true  light  of  an 
homage  paid  by  the  pureft  friendfliip 
to  the  moft  perfe6l  v/orth.  It  would  be 
liard,  indeed,  if  vice  engroITed  fo  exclu^ 
fjvely  all  rewards  as  not  to  leave  any  for 
virtue. 

Mean  while,  I  have  not  any  fear  of 
your  imputing  this  account  I  am  giving 
you  of  my  intentions,  to  any  vain  often- 
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tation  or  parade  :    you  will  eafily  fee  my 
drift   in   in   is  to  recover  what  of  your 
efteeni   I  may  have  juftly  forfeited  by 
my   weaknefs,   and  to  make  you  fomic 
amends  for  the  pain  that  weaknefs  was 
but  the    more   likely  to  give  you,  for 
your  having  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
frronger  contliiution  of  mind  than  what 
fuch  a  terrible  faUing-ofr  has  betrayed. 
Remember,   I  can  never  be  reconciled  to 
myfelf,  till  1  have  your  approbation  for 
my  fanclion. 

Yours,  &c. 

SOBERTOX. 
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LETTER      XXX. 

Launcelot  Greville,  Efq-,  to  thi 
A'f^-rque/s  of  Sob LKTOii, 

at  — ,  Gkiic&fterjbire* 

My  Lord' Mar qiiefs^ 

YO  U  have  recovered  your  fall  with 
fuch  a  fuperiority  of  fpirit,  that 
it  is  a  queilion  whether  you  could  have 
ilood  fall  with  more  dignity.  It  is  with- 
out any  compliment,  which  ycu  know 
me  uncapable  of  ufing  with  you,  or 
indeed  with  any  one,  that  I  may  ven- 
ture to  afiure  you,  that  you  have  given 
10  that  untoward  accident  of  a  paiTion, 
only  unjufcifiable  by  your  fituation  of  a 
prior  ergggement,    an  iiTue  worthy  of 
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yourr^lf  •,  you  have  refcued  your  lionor 
out  of  jeopardy,  and  turned  your  de- 
feat rp  a  triumph  i  only  the  more  a  triumph 
for  y(Ajr  renouncing  your  claim  to  ic. 

Your  difpofitions  towards  Clara  and 
her  family  are  truly  noble,  and  flrongly 
prove  to  me  your  complete  victory  over 
any  little  acrimony  natural  to  be  felt  on 
the  difappointment  of  defircs  fo  ardent  as 
yours ;  they  prove  you  recoveredj  with- 
out any  danger  of  a  relapfe. 

But  efpecially  let  me  congratulate  you 
on  your  return  to  your  engagement  with 
Lady  Harriet,  who  fo  much  deferves 
your  love,  and  who  has  given  fo  many 
proofs  of  her  fmcere  affeclion  for  you. 
What  offers  did  fhe  not  refufe,  on  your 
account,  even  before  matters  were  fo 
much  advanced  as  they  have  been  fince  ? 
Graced,  as  fhe  is,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  blooming  youth,  of  beauty,  offor- 
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tunc,  of  education,  and  efpecially  of  ex- 
cellent fenfe  and  characler,  I  do  not  ha- 
zard much  in  befpeaking  for  yc^i  the 
nioft  exalted  happinefs,  in  the  form  of 
the  meR"  indifpenfable  duty  -,  that  of 
keeping  faith  with  that  amiable  and  all- 
accompliflied  Lady. 

It  is  with  that  aufpicious  prefage  tha^ 
I  conclude,  and  am 

Yours,  ^c, 
Launcelot  Gretille. 


LET. 
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LETTER     XXXI. 
JV/rj   Buckley  to  Mr.  Mellefoxt. 

hciidon, 

"Dear  Nephew^ 

PR.EPARE  foon  to  receive  your 
fair  fuo;ltive  fifter.  But  for  what  a 
fugitive?  For  Love?  No.  Guefs  again. 
For  Flonor  ?  Now  you  come  nearer  the 
matter.  But  let  me  explain  myfclf, 
after  which  I  fhall  deliver  the  pen  to 
Clara,  who  is,  at  this  moment,  v;ith  me, 
in  Lady  Proffer's  clofet,  in  the  city,  dated 
from  which  you  receive  this  letter. 
Leave  her,  then,  while  I  am  writing  to 
you  a  whole  Iliad,  to  amufe  herfelf  with 
reading  the  lad  new  play.  But  where 
is  Lady  Proffer  ?    Patience,  and  I  will 
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tell  yon.  She  is  at  this  inftant  as  buf/ 
as  you  can  imagine,  in  preparations  for 
her  journey  into  the  country,  a  rfionth, 
at  lead,  fooner  than  fhe  originally  pro- 
pofed,  for  the  fake  of  Clara's  company,' 
Tvho  is  in  a  hurry  to  leave  town,  and  to 
go  down  to  you,  for  a  reafon  which  will 
come  in  courfe. 

No  fooner  had  (lie  received  the  Mar- 
quefs  of  Soberton's  declaration,  which,  as 
I  wrote  you  before,  I  had  long,  not 
without  reafon,  anticipated,  and  which, 
I  afTure  you,  gave  her  infinite  pain,  on 
Lady  Harriet's  account,  than  merely 
from  the  didlates  of  her  own  heart,  fhe 
fent  him,  in  the  politefh  terms,  the  mofl: 
peremptory  denial :  after  which  Ihe  had 
the  impudence  to  afk  me  if  I  approved 
her  condu(5l,  as  if  it  was  pofTible  not  to 
worfhip  her  for  it.  To  confefs  the  truth, 
I  had  done  her,  for  fome  time,  the  in- 
juftice  to  be  in  pain  for  her,  while  I  faw 
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her,  with  fo  much  facility  and  unrefervc, 
deliver  herfelf  up  to  the  danger  of  Lord 
Soberft>n*s    diftin(5i:icns    and    affiduities, 
vvhofe  great  and  undoubted  merit  made 
me  tremble  for  her,   and,    indeed,    for 
himfelf.     I  knew  him,    irrevocably  en- 
gaged   in  honor    to  Lady  Harriet,    cr 
but  for  that  invincible  bar  there  is  nor, 
as  I  conceive,  in  Europe,    that  match  I 
fhould  have  been  better  pleafed  with  than 
between  Clara  and  him.     He  is,    to  do 
him  no  more  than  jullice,  a  mofl  wor- 
thy,   a  moft  amiable  character,     inde- 
pendent of  his  title  and  fortune,   which  1 
am  very  clear  are,   in  her  delicacy  of 
thinking,    lefs  a  temptation  than  an  ob- 
jedlion:   matter  rather  of  apology  than 
of  boad  to  her.  The  word  that  can  be  faid 
of  him,  is,  that,  on  this  occafion,  a  pafTi- 
on  for  an  object  the  likelieft  in  the  world 
to  create  and  even  to  juftify  a  violent  one, 
be  this  faid  without  the  lead  partiality  to 

Clara,   hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds 
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of  duty,  and  compelled  him  to  take  a 
flep,  in  which,  he  was  too  worthv,  too 
refpecfcable  a  charadler,  in  fliort,^not  to 
deferve  the  happinefs  he  met  with,  of  be- 
ing refufed  where  it  would  have  been 
death,  both  to  his  honor  and  to  her's,  to 
have  been  accepted.  As  it  has  happened, 
it  was  referved  for  Clara's  magnanimity 
not  only  to  fave  him  from  himfelf,  but 
to  e;ive  him  withal!  the  confolation  of 
finding,  that  fince  he  was  to  fall  into  fuch 
an  error,  it  was  fomev/hat  mitigated  by 
the  dignity  of  a  choice  that  was  to  pre- 
ferve  him  from  its  being  irreparable  :  one 
involuntary  error,  in  fliort,  compenfa- 
ted  by  a  thoufand  virtues. 

It  was  then  on  a  (Irongprefumption  of 
the  Marquefs's  probity,  that  Clara, 
founding  a  hope  of  what  I  am  perfuaded 
fhe  finccrely  wifhes,  his  return  to  Lady 
Harriet,  ftarted,  of  herfelf,  the  idea  of 
confirming,    by  her  immediate  abfence, 

the 
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the  decifivenefs  of  her  anfvver.  But  to 
this  fhe  added  a  reafon,  which  I  confefs 
woufd  never  have  come  into  my  head, 
and  which  yet  is  not  abfolutely  without 
its  weight.  Of  the  two  cafes  Hie  conclu- 
ded one  muft  be  the  confequence,  that 
the  Marquefs  would  not  refume  his  en- 
gagement to  Lady  Harriet,  or,  that  he 
would  \  but  that  in  either  fuppofition, 
it  was  clearly  right  for  her  to  quit  the 
fcene,  on  which,  if  Ihe  flaid,  on  his  con- 
tinuing his  injuftice  to  Lady  Harriet, 
fufpicions  might  arife  of  her  defignedly 
hovering  and  playing  a  (tale  game  of  du- 
plicity, or  of  attraclion  by  repulfes.  On 
the  other  hand,  if,  as  flie  rather  hoped, 
wifhed,  .and  believed,  he  fliould  come  to 
that  conclufion,  to  v/hich  he  was  bound 
by  every  tie  of  honor  and  of  duty.  Lady 
Harriet  would  infallibly  give  her  an  in- 
vitation, which  flie  could  not  eafily  elude 
by  any  other  excufe  than  that  of  a  great 
diftance,  to  afTilt  at  her  nuptials,  a  ce- 
remony 
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remony,  which,  for  any  objedlion  fhe 
had  to  them,  fhe  could  fee  with  no  fen- 
timent  but  that  of  a  fincere  joy,  oi*i  her 
friend's  account  •,  but  then  fhe  imagined, 
that  after  what  had  pafied  between  Lord 
Soberton  and  her,  there  might  appear 
in  her  being  prefent  at  them,  a  kind  of 
air  of  bravade  to  him,  which  was  an  in- 
fult  neither  in  her  nature,  nor  indeed  de- 
icrved  from  her  by  his  Lorddiip. 

To  this  refolution  then  of  Clara's,  I 
concurred,  with  no  repugnance,  but  that 
of  parting  from  fo  fweet  a  companion  ; 
efpecially  too,  as  I  was  fenfible  that  her 
original  intention  was  to  go  down  to 
you,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer.  But 
as  this  removal  was,  by  the  circumflance, 
required,  for  obvious  reafons,  to  be  im- 
mediate, I  thought  fhe  could  not  do  bet- 
ter than  to  accept  Lady  Proffer's  prefT- 
ing  invitation  to  flay  a  few  days  with 
her  in  the  city,  where  fhe  might  pafs  as 
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much  for  being  gone  into  the  country, 
as  if  file  was  a  hundred  miles  off,   and 
wher^»  fhe  might,   in  the  mean  while, 
make  her  difpofitions  for  effectively  fet- 
ting  out  on   the  journey.     But  Lady 
Proffer  was  no  fooner  acquainted  of  this 
intention  of  her's,  to  proceed  for  Lan- 
cafliire,  than,  ever  ready  to  feize  an  occa- 
fion  of  fervice,  Ihe  propofed  to  take  her 
down  with  her  herfelf,    and  deliver  her 
to  you,  as  fafe  and  as  well  conditioned, 
as  fhe  terms  it,  as  fhe  received  her  from 
you.     Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
to  Clara,  who  has  a  great  averfion  for 
travelling  alone  ;   fo  that  you  may  very 
foon    expedt    to    have    her    with  you, 
and   in  her  one  of  the  greatefl   orna- 
ments of   human  kind.     I  think,  too, 
I    dare    anfwer    for    you,     that    you 
will  at    once  approve  and  admire  the 
facrifice   fhe    has   made  to  honor   and 
to  friendfhip  \  content  to  quit  a  fcene  of 

numberlefs  conquefls,  among  whom  there 
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are  certainly  perfons  of  great  worth,  but 
who  have  not  had  the  fecret  to  touch 
her  heart,  and  to  feek,  in  your  ruraJ  recefs, 
a  refuge  from  all  the  pomp  an^d  glare  ■ 
of  a  world,  in  which  fhe  has  fo  many 
iiniverfally  received  pretentions  to  make 
a  mod  dillinguifhed  figure.  But  I  re- 
peat what  I  have  before  mentioned  to 
you  ;  I  never  faw  one  of  her  age,  I 
think,  fcarce  feventeen,  with  fo  deter- 
minate a  turn  for  purely  domeftic  life, 
which  is  furely  the  greatefl  qualification 
for  that  connubial  one,  to  v;hich,  how- 
ever, fhe  appears  to  have  fo  little  difpo- 
fition.  Nor  can  flie  re-appear  among 
you,  under  the  difgrace  of  a  neglecfled 
beauty,  fince  flie  has  evidently  refufed 
fome  of  the  firil"  matches  of  the  king- 
dom, and  mod  of  them  from  that 
principle  of  honor  v^hich  is  her  unerring 
guide,  that  of  difdaining,  on  any  prof- 
pe6l  of  fortune  or  ambition,  or,  indeed, 
on  any  confideration  v/hatever,   to  give 

her 
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her  hand  wichout  her  heart.  A  pro- 
phanation  of  which  v/hoever  is  volunta- 
rily guilty,  not  only  foreclofes  all  equity  of 
redempMon  from  one  of  the  word  kinds 
of  hell  on  earth,  to  which  fhe  will  have 
condemned  herfelf,  but  forfeits  all  right 
of  repining  at  thofe  horrors  of  her  fate, 
which  can  hard  fail  of  being  the  punifh- 
ment  of  her  folJy,  of  her  meannefs,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  bafenefs  of  her  perjured 
injuftice  to  the  man  fhe  marries,  to 
whom  flie  folemnly  vows  a  love  fhe  has 
not,  nor  is  probably  in  her  power  ever  to 
have.  For  furely  any  appearance  of 
fondnefs  afterwards  muft  arife  from  a 
motive  too  grofs  to  be  mistaken  for 
]ove.  On  the  other  hand,  what  execra- 
tion is  not  due  to  thofe  tirannical  parents, 
who,  facrificing  Nature  to  Fortune,  in- 
fiicl  a  punifhment  worfe  than  death  it- 
felf,  on  children  inftindlively  of  a  tafte 
too  ju(t  to  fee  the  fame  charms  as  they 
do  in  money  or  titles !    If  fuch    parents 
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were   but   to  confiJer  the  torments  lo 
which    they    expofe    a    tender   amiable 
child,  by  throwing  her  into  the  ^rms  of 
fome  difagreeable  wretch,  whon^,  not  to 
detefl  would    be  a  want  of    common 
fenfe ;   if  they  would  but  fairly  weigh  a 
loathfom  horror  againfl:  the  difpatch  of 
a  mioment's    mortal  pain,    they   would 
ov/n    that   the  facrifices   of  infants   to 
Moloch,   in  the  vale  of  Hinnon,   were 
tender  mercies  compared  to  the  fufferings 
to  which  they  doom  their  innocent  chil- 
dren •,  by    making  vidlims  of  them  to 
Mammon.    While,  to  render  the  cruelty 
the  more  completely   bitter,  they  infuk 
them  with  the  pretence  of  its  being  all  for 
their  happinefs,   though  they  are  all  the 
while  confulting  nothing  but  their  own 
interefl:  or  their  own  vanity.     I  do  not 
here  lay  any  ftrefs  on  the  temptations,  to 
the  falling  under  which  they  expofe  their 
children,    becaufe     I    am   fenfible  that 
thofe  flaves  of  the  dirty,  felfiHi  pafTions, 

never 
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never  have  delicacy  enough  to  take  that 
(^onfideration,  all  natural  as  it  is,  into  the 
accoun; :  indifferent  alike  to  the  milery 
and  to  .he  guilt  of  their  unhappy  off- 
fpring,  fo  they  but  humor  their  own 
eternally  falfe  and  defpicable  ideas,  which 
unfortunately  the  world  itfelf  is  too  apt 
to  countenance,  in  the  abandoned  turn 
it  has  taken  to  an  avarice,  which  efli- 
mates  every  thing,  even  happinefs  it- 
felf, not  by  the  conditutives  of  perfonal 
merit,  but  by  fumething  more  current 
at  market,  articles  of  fortune. 

But  what  an  unnatural  Pnocking  fight 
muft  it  be,  that  of  a  blooming  beauty, 
allied  either  with  the  infirmities  of  decre- 
pitude, or,  with  what  is  perhaps  as  great 
a  fource  of  difgufb,  with  an  ill  temper 
or  difeafes  at  any  age,  and  efpecially  in 
youth,  becaufe  there  more  extraordinary  I 
Is  it  for  parents  to  exa6l  fuch  facrifices 
from  their  children  I 

Let 
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Let  me  give  you  here  an  example, 
which  you  will  hardly  think  digrelTively 
introduced.     You    have    not,   perhaps, 
forgot  a  fweet  little  girl,   then<a  child 
when  you  took  notice  of  her,  about  eight 
years    ago,   Lucy  Harwood,    the   only 
daughter  of  the   goldfmith  who   lived 
the  next  door  to  us :   flie  was,  fince  that 
time,  grown  flrikingly  fightly,  with  all 
the  glowing  frefhnefs  of  youth,  and  all 
the   points  of  female   beauty,    graced^ 
above  every  thing,  v.ith  the   mod  en- 
gaging modefty.     Happening  to  be  one 
day  at  fome  public  place,  I  do  not  well 
remember  which,  where  fhe  attracted  a 
general  admiration,   fhe  had  no  better 
luck  than   to  make  a  conqueft  of  one 
Mudly  ;   a  fellow,   originally  a  follower 
of  his  father,  a  cryer  of  old  cloaths,  for 
whom  he  carried  his  bag,   till  by  fome 
accident  he  got  to  be  runner  to  a  public 
office,   and  there  made  his  way,  by  no 
other  merit  on  earth  but  that  of  an  im- 
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plicit  (lave  that  would  run  any  rifques 
for  thofe  in  power  to  advance  him,  and 
would  fet  his  hand  and  face  to  any  job 
or  drudgery,  the  fouler  the  more  wel- 
come to  him.  With  this  noble  difpo- 
fition  he  could  hardly  fail  of  fucceed- 
ing,  and  he  accordingly  made  a  confi- 
derable  fortune,  originally,  by  the  re- 
laxation of  management,  and  indolent 
connivence  of  authority  at  the  wafte  and 
malverfations  in  offices  •,  but  this  for- 
tune he  fwelled  immoderately,  by  occa- 
fional  hits  in  the  flock-jobbing  way,  and 
loans  to  the  government,  out  of  the  very 
money  of  which  he  had  cheated  it ;  loans 
on  occafions  perfectly  unnecelfary,  if 
counfels  lefs  courtly  and  more  national 
had  prevailed.  After,  then,  fpending 
the  greatefl  part  of  his  life  in  enriching 
himfelf  by  fchemes  againft  the  public 
welfare,  he  began  to  lay  out  for  pleafing 
himfelf,  by  a  proje6t  againd  private  hap- 
pinefs.     Senfually,  then,  affecled  by  the 

fight 
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fight  of  Lucy,  he  foon  got  himfelf  In- 
troduced to  her  parents,  and  wkhour 
giving  himfelf  any  the  leatl  troupe  about 
the  girl's  inclinations,  but  wit<h  all  the 
cockfure  infolence  of  the  purfe-proud 
adept  of  a  plum,  he  propofed  his  right 
honorable  intentions.  The  parents,  daz- 
zled with  the  opulence  of  this  fon  of 
Rag- fair,  thought  they  could  do  nothing 
better  for  her  happinefs  than  to  bury  her 
alive  in  the  arms  of  that  deteftable  lump 
of  mortality.  But  to  give  you  a  jufter 
idea  of  the  happhiefs  they  propofed  for 
their  child,  fuffer  me  to  furnifh  you  with 
a  defcription  of  his  perfon,  as  I  am  apt 
to  think  you  never  faw  him. 

Figure  to  yourfelf  a  little  thick  fquab 
animal,  not  much  above  four  feet  high, 
with  a  prominent  belly,  v/hich,  with  the 
fliortnefs  of  the  inferior  part  of  his  body, 
might  give  you  the  idea  of  a  toad  fet  on 
his  hind  legs,  efpecially  if  you  take  into 

the 
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the  piclure  abroad,  bloated,  tavvney  face, 
with  a  wide  mouth  that  had  the  air  of 
meaning  to  go  round  his  head,  if  it  had 
not  been  luckily  flopped  by  his  ears,  in 
revenge  of  which  it  looked  as  if  it  would 
bite  a  piece  out  of  them,  every  tim.e  that 
in  fpeaking  he  made  a  contortion   with 
it.     Add  to  this  a  flat   nofe,  blubber- 
lips,  eyes  goggling  like  thoie  of  a  ftran- 
gled  cat,  and  a  greafy  undiuous  perfpira- 
tion  for  ever  on  the  furface  of  his  phyz, 
fomewhat  like  the  fwcating  of  a  vault  in 
fummer  -,  and,  with  all  this,  your  ima- 
gination can  never  reach  half  the  horrors 
of  his  appearance  :   be  this  faid  without 
any  the  lead  caricature. 

The  charms  of  his  mind  were  alfo 
anfwerable  to  thofe  of  his  pretty  perfon, 
which,  in  all  the  fimplicity  of  good  faith, 
he  took  for  the  perfecl  model  of  manly 
beauty.  Nor  will  you  think  this  flrange, 
\vhen  1  tell  you,  that,  take  him  out  of 

his 
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his  rote  of  official  bnftle,  and  the  jargon 
of  Change- alley,  he  had  not  an  idea  be- 
yond that  money-grubbing  fphere,  and 
was  fcarce  not  a  born  ideot,  with  a  head 
as  contracted  as  his  heart,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  fo.  Accuftomed  to  fawn 
and  crouch  to  thofe  fuperiors  from  whom 
he  had  any  thing  to  hope  or  fear,  he  in- 
demnified himfelf  for  that  conflraint  by 
the  utmoft  harflinefs  and  haughtinefs  to 
thofe  Vv^hom  occafions,  or  their  difaftrous 
fortune,  had  made  any  way  dependent 
on  him.  It  was  then  that  he  would 
give  a  full  loofe  to  all  the  infolence  of  his 
native  meannefs.  And  yet,  with  this 
very  wretch  I  have  feen  fome  of  our  firfl 
nobility,  cheek-by-jowl,  treating  him  with 
the  utmofh  familiarity,  flapping  him  on 
the  fhoulder,  and  calling  him  koneft  Tom 
Mudlv!  It  is  true  they  had  borrowed 
money  cf  him  in  fome  of  thofe  rare 
moments  that  his  vanity  had  played  his 
avarice,    the   trick   of    rendering   him 

lefs 
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Icfs   fcrupulous   than   ufaal    about    fe- 
curity. 

lb  a  girl  poireiTed  of  thefe  Invaluable 
treafures  of  Nature,  the  graces  of  youth, 
beauty,  and  innocence,  and  that  girl  too 
his  own  daughter,  this  was  the  pretious 
rich  object  Mr.  Harwood  prefented :  an 
object  rather  Icfs  prefentable  than  a  Ne- 
groe  dying  of  the  yaws :  for  with  his 
death  there  would  be  mixed  an  idea  of  de- 
livery from  him,  whereas  the  difpropor- 
tion  of  this  poifonous  moniler's  age  was 
not,  after  all,  quite  fo  great,  as  not  to 
threaten  fuch  a  duration  of  torture,  as 
v/as  likely  to  make  an  end  of  her  firO:. 
At  the  bare  fight  of  him,  however,  m- 
troduced  on  that  footing,  Lucy  fhudder- 
ed,  and  recoiled  with  horror  and  affright, 
v/hich  he  very  currently  attributed  either 
to  her  maiden  modefly,  or  to  the  over- 
v/helming  efFecft  of  his  delightful  perfon, 
or  to  both  combined.  But  he  did  not 
Vol.  III.  F  long 
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long  remain  under  that  deception ;  flie 
prefently  let  him  know  her  fentiments  of 
deteftation  of  him,  with  all  the  ingeni- 
ous candor  of  an  age  incapable  of  difli- 
mulation.  In  vain  had  he  the  mean  in- 
delicacy of  feeking  the  fatisfa6lion  of  his 
paflion,  which  her  refufal  had  only  the 
nipre  inflamed,  from  the  arbitary  will  of 
her  parents,  who  fo  far  complied  with  his 
requeft,  that,  after  rem.onftrating  to  her 
the  duty  of  unlimited  pafTive  obedience, 
after  reprefenting  to  her  what  flie  would 
lofe  by  her  obftinacy,  equipage,  jewels, 
fide-board  of  plate,  fine  cloaths,  every 
thing,  in  {hort,  of  which  the  pofTefTion  at 
bed  tires  or  grows  indifferent  after  a  few 
days,  but  which  with  fuch  a  condition  an- 
nexed to  it,  as  that  of  fubjeflion  to  fuch 
a  monfter,  would  become  even  matter  of 
execration  :  they  concluded,  on  her  non- 
compliance, with  the  threat  of  turning  her 
out  of  doors,  and  abandoning  her  to  the 
wide  world.     And  they  were  as  good  as 

their 
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their  word :  for  Lucy,  protedled  by  an  in- 
ftinct  of  Nature  infinitely  wifer  than  their 
Unitization  of  falfe  opinion,  ventured,  for 
the  firft  time  in  her  M^^  to  have  a  will 
that  was  not  theirs,  and  perfifted  in  re- 
jedling  him.  The  unalterable  tenor  of 
her  objection  to  their  prefllire  was  plain 
and  unanfwerable.  "  I  do  not  love  him  ; 
"  and  if  I  do  not  love  him,  I  ought  not 
*'  to  marry  him ;  and  this  is  a  duty,  to 
"  the  breach  of  which  no  parents  ought 
"  to  compell  or  wifh  to  feduce  me." 
This  was  her  text,  and  fhe  ftuck  unre- 
moveablv  to  it.  Nor  was  this  in  her 
any  fpirit  of  difobedience  to  them,  but 
merely  an  invincible  averfion  againft  a 
man  fit  to  infpire  nothing  t\{^.  Neither 
had  they  the  common  refource  of  impu- 
ting this  refradlorinefs  in  her  to  any  pre- 
ingagement  of  heart  contrary  to  her  du- 
ty. She  did  not  need  that  circumftancc 
to  fortify  her  abhorrence  of  fo  fhocking 

an  object. 
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Both  father  and  mother,  then,  enraged 
at  her  wilfully  mifling  fuch  a  heavenly  - 
bargain,   literally   fpeaking    turned    her 
into   the    (Ireet,    where    flie    iriUit    have 
abfolutcly    fallen    upon  the    chance    of 
Public  Charity,    cr,    v/orfe    yet,     upon 
the  chance  of  private  vice,    if  Oie  had  not 
been  taken  in  by  a  diftant  relation,  who, 
neglected  by  the  family  for  her  poverty, 
had  been  occafionally  relieved,    in  fee  ret, 
by  Lucy^s    natural  goodnefs  of  heart. 
With  her  then  (lie  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  temporary  refuge,    I  was  then 
in  Cornwall,  or  fliefliould  not  have  fail- 
ed of  receiving  affifrance  from  me.    ITie 
gratefull  good  v/oman,   not  content  witli 
only  harbouring  her,  procured  her  means 
of  fubfiftence  by  the  honeil  induftry  of  an 
employ  of  her  talents  in  embroidery,  mil- 
linery, and  other  articles  of  female  work. 
Nor   was  it  long  before  flie  was  taken 
notice  of,  and  courted,  by  afoberyoung 

tradefman,  of  very  good  morals,  that 

had 
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had  judfucceededhis  father,  with  acom- 
^Detent  ftock,   in  a  floriHiing  way  of  bufi- 
neis,*who  married  her,  and  to  whom  fha 
makes  a  mod  virtuous,  difcreet,  and  hap- 
py wife.   It  was,  however,  fome  time  be- 
fore her  tender  parents  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  her-,    and  that  being  the  only 
point  wanting  to  her  fatisfaction,    I  had 
the  pleafure  at  length  of  fucceeding,  in 
brino-ino;  about  the  reftoration  of  her  to 
their  good  graces,  more  for  her  fake,  you 
may  be  fare,  than  theirs. 

Mean  while,  what  do  you  think  was 
the  opinion  of  the  world  in  general  ?  To 
its  eternal  fhame,  a  condemnation  of 
Lucy's  condu6l  •,  not  for  difobedience  to 
her  parents :  no  •,  but  for  her  having 
itood  in  her  own  light,  as  they  vulgarly 
called  ir,  in  not  prodituting  herfelf  for 
life,  (and  furcly  a  marriage  merely  for 
intcrcft  deferves  no  fofter  nam.e,)  and 
[      that  to  a  hardly  human  creature. 

F  3  I  have 
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I  have  been  glad  to  parcicularife  this 
example  to  you,  of  the  falle  and  fordid' 
judgment  of  the  generality  of  mankind, 
in  points  of  intereft  flighted  or  trampled 
upon,  becaufe  I  know  that  Clara  has  not 
efcaped  blame  for  the  many  great  match- 
es fhe  has  refufed,  not  indeed  with  fuch 
violent  reafons  as  Lucy's,  but  furely  with 
full  valid  ones,  in  the  eyes  of  nature  and 
of  honor,  even,  if  flie  had  had  no  other 
plea  to  offer  but  her  want  of  fufHcienc 
liking. 

I  was  in  a  fine  writatlve  vein  for  tiring 
you  to  death,  but  here  comes  Clara^ 
with  impatience  in  her  eyes,  to  relieve 
you,  me,  and  herfelf.  (To  Clara.) 
*'  What  ails  the  girl?  Why  do  not  you 
"  take  the  pen?  " 

[Clara fits  down^  reads  whai  Mrs,  Buck- 
ley  has  written^  and  continues  the  let- 
ter^ addreffmg  herfelf  to  Mrs  Melle- 
font.-] 

Dear 
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Bear  Sifter , 

I T  is  very  happy  for  me  I  am  efca- 
iping  from  Mrs,  Buckley,    who   would 
certainly  fpoil  me,   if  I  was  to  (lay  much 
longer  with  her,    fhe  is  fo  terribly  partial 
to  me.     I  adopt,  however,  in  its  whole 
force,   her  plea  for  me,    where  fhe  has 
left  off,  of  a  want  of  liking  being  a  fufH- 
cient  caufe  to  forbid  the  bans  of  matri- 
mony :    I  adopt  it  too  the  more  readily, 
for  its  reducing  the  whole  of  that  great 
magnanimity,   which  flie  does  me  the 
honor  of  attributing  to  me,  to  my  only  not 
being  jade  enough  to  take  the  advantage 
of  a  tranfient  weaknefs  of  a  very  worthy 
man,  to  effentially  injure  him,  to  betray 
a  friend,  and  to  difhonor  myfelf ;  and  all 
this  without  any  temptation  \  for  I  never 
confidered  as  a  temptation   any  views  of 
fortune  or  ambition ;  and  then  as  to  any 
liking,  that  was  abfolutely  out  of  the  que- 
flion  i  fo  that  having  had  nothing  to  fa- 
F  4  crifice 
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crifice  to  my  duty,  I  own,  I  think  it  is 
even  injurious  to  nic,  to  allow  me  an^^^ 
mighty  merit  for  my  procedure,  as  if  it 
had  been  juil  or  natural  to  expecl  any 
other  from  any  one  that  was  not  totally 
unprincipled. 

As  for  fortune,  I  neither  meanlv  wifh^ 
it,  nor  give  myfelf  the  airof  falfe  hero- 
ics to  defpife  it :  nay,  for  many  obvious 
reafons,  but  efpecially  for  the  good  it  in- 
ables  one  to  do,  I  rather  hold  it  a  defi- 
rable  objed  ;  only  I  think  it  may,  like 
gold,  be  bought  too  dear,  at  the  ex- 
pence  either  of  honor,  or  of  thofe  points 
of  happinefs  which  it  is  eternally  out  of 
its  power  to  give,  or  to  fupply  their  place, 
thoush  it  mav  and  often  does  defiroy 
them.  Content  with  my  humble  m.edio- 
criry,  and  having  enough,  what  mifs  can 
I  i€c\  of  the  more  that  I  do  not  want? 
"With  my  faftefor  retirement  and  fimpli- 
city  of  life,  in  every  thing,  anyfuperiiu- 

ity. 
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ity,  as  to  myfelf,  would  rather  perplex 
:|han  pleafe  me:  I  might,  indeed,  wifh 
greater  circumfiances,  for  the  lake  of 
my  friends  i  but,  thank  Pleaven,  I  have 
none  that  are  in  want,  or  that  would  not 
be  forry  to  profit  by  any  advantages  to 
me  thit  were  incompatible  with  my  hap- 
pinefs  :  I  might  wifh  a  more  afBuent  for- 
tune for  the  fake  of  relieving  the  poor  or 
diftrefTjd,  but  that  duty  never  exa6ling 
more  than  a  proportion  to  one's  aclual 
abilities,  does  not  require  improper facri* 
fices  lO  interefb  •,  and  furely  no  facrifice 
Gould  be  more  improper,  than  that  of  a 
duty  xj  iiiviolable  as  of  never  marrying 
till  the  heart  can  join  wi:h  the  miouth,  in 
pronouncing  the  facramental  word  of 
Love,  not  as  mere  matter  of  ceremony^, 
but  as  a  folem^n  truth. 

As  to  ambition,  for  exam^plc,   of  a  ti- 
tle •,  it  is  not  barely  matter  of  indiiTerence 
to  me,    for  it  is  without  any  the  leatl: 
F  5  aiiecfl^-.- 
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affedation  I  can  aver,  that  I  have  rather 
a  llrong  prejudice  againflthat  diilindliony 
efpecially  as,  in  my  fmall  fphere  of  obfer- 
vation,  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  gene- 
rally, I  do  not  fay  neceflarily,  an  unfa- 
vorable one.  To  perfons  of  real  merit 
it  adds  no  fort  of  luftre ;  while  to  the 
worthlefs,  it  fcems  rather  to  throw  a 
light  on  them,  that  diredls  the  pointed 
linger  of  fcorn  to  its  mark ;  as  furely 
where  a  title  is  unfilled,  (and  how  few  of 
them  are  not  fo  ?)  the  ftrongcft  contempt 
is  even  a  duty.  In  fhort,  I  am  almofl 
tempted  to  fubfcribe,  without  referve,  to 
Mr.  Mellefont's  opinion,  "  That  titles 
*'  are  remains  of  Gothicifm,  antiquated 
'*  forms  of  appellation,  the  found  of 
*'  which  having  long  furvived  the  fenfe, 
*'  remain  in  vulgar  ufe,  without  founda- 
"  tion,  or  meaning,  and  merely  by  the 
"  force  of  prefcription.  In  fliort,  as  ti- 
"  ties  now  ftand,  and  confidering  the 
^'  perfons    on    whom    they   are    com- 

l[  monly 
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*'  monly  pinned,  they  appear  abfurdities, 

7'  to  which  cuftom  is  fo  far  from  recon- 

"  ciling  one,  that  it   is  only  a  provoca- 

"  tion  the  more  to  difgud  and  derifion." 

I  confefs,  too,  that  I  have  been  a 
good  deal  confirmed  in  thefe  ideas  by  the 
company  of  that  rank  I  faw  while  I 
flaid  at  Lady  Lovell's,  who  did  not, 
however,  receive  worfe  characters  than 
the  common  run  of  people  of  quality, 
and  whofe  rote  of  life  feemed  to  me  one 
continued  fcene  of  wretched  trifling.  It 
even  hurt  me  to  fee  them  reduced  to  fuch 
poor  fhifts  for  difpofing  of  their  worth- 
lefs  leifure,  when,  by  choice,  taking  re- 
fuge from  the  fad  irkfomnefs  of  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  themfelves,  in 
parties  at  cards,  which  one  would  ima- 
gine rather  enjoined  for  a  penance,  than  a 
recourfe  for  amufement,  being  neither  re- 
commendable  for  mirth,  nor  for  exercife 
of  body  or  of  mind.  It  is,  in  truth,  and 
F  6  without 
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without  any  the  leafl:  caricature,  hardly 

pofTibie  to  conceive  any  thing  more  tri-  • 
.  .       .  <f 

vial,  more  infipid,  or  more  numbin^ly 

ftupid  than  tlieir  afTembly- nights,  when 
every  card- table  appears  an  altar  eredled 
to  Idlenefs  and  Dullnefs,  at  which  the 
celebration  of  the  fervice  is  at  once  wor- 
thy of  the  Divinities,  and  of  fuch  vota- 
ries as  are  capable  of  facrificing  time  and 
tafte  to  them.  Lady  Harriet  lifed  to 
call  thofe  ridiculous  routs  the  States- 
general  of  Nonfenfe,  and  the  perfon  who 
gave  the  entertainment,  their  Stadtholder 
for  the  Night. 

Motives,  then,  of  fortune  and  ambi- 
tion being  quite  out  of  the  queftion  of 
my  non-acceptance  of  Lord  Soberton's 
offers,  there  remains  only  for  me  to  flate 
my  want  of  liking,  vv^hich,  rendering  it 
no  felf-denial,  reduces  to  nothing  any 
pretention  to  merit  from  it,  and  leaves  it 
in  the  rank  of  ordinary  procedure.    For 

nothing 
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nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  he 
^had  not  infpired  me  with  any  the  lead  in- 
clii^ation  to  enter  into  apartnerfliip  of  his 
wrong.  Not  that  he  wanted  merit.  I 
know  no  man  on  earth  that  has  more,  or 
with  whole  friendfliip  I  fhould  think  my- 
felf  more  honored  •,  but  having  never 
viewed  him  in  any  light  but  that  of  a  man 
equivalent  to  married  to  my  intimate 
friend,  he  had  never  coil  my  heart  the 
queftion  how  it  flood  affedlei  to  him,-  in 
the  point  of  a  more  tender  fentiment. 

I  fnall  then,  dear  fifter,  be  with  you 
foon,  and  carry  dov^^n  a  heart  as  clear 
and  as  free  as  I  brought  it  to  town, 
and  as  it  is  my  fincere  wifh  to  preferve  it, 
without  airs,  without  affeclation,  without 
prudery.  This  my  wifh  is  the  produce 
of  my  fear.  I  am  but  too  fenfible  of  the 
nature  of  the  pafTions  not  to  dread  their 
violence,  and  not  to  put  my  heart,  of 
the  weaknefs  of  which  I  am  but  too  juft- 

ly 
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ly  diffident,  as  much  as  poffible  on  its 
guard  againft  thofe  enemies  to  its  tran^' 
quillity  and  content. 

Here  I  fliould,  of  my  real  grief  and 
concern  for  parting  from,  the  worthy  Mrs. 
Buckley,  whom  I  love  and  honor  beyond 
expreffion,  fay  more,  but  that  fhe  is  to 
read  this  letter  bt^fore  I  clofe  it.  As  to 
yourfelf,  and  Mr.  Mellefont,  I  flatter 
myfelf  I  am  arrived  with  you  to  the  pitch 
of  not  needing  profeflions  or  formularies 
of  compliment. 

Yours,  Szc, 

Clara  Maynwaring. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XXXII. 

From  Mr,   Mellefont  to  Mrs. 

B  u  C  K  L  E  V, 

Lnncajhire, 

AS  your  lad  letter,  dear  aunt,  in- 
cluded an  acknowledgment  of 
the  packet  having  come  to  your  hand, 
which  contained,  together  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Clara's  fafe  arrival,  our  joint  re- 
tribution of  the  mod  grateful  thanks 
for  all  your  kindneiTes  and  favors  to 
her,  I  Ihould  not,  perhaps,  have  trou- 
bled you  fo  foon  afterwards,  but  for  the 
indifpenfable  duty  of  my  confidering 
every  requeft  of  your's  as  a  command. 
That  indeed  of  my  acquainting  you  of 
any  incident  materially  relative  to  Clara, 

carries 
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carries  with  it  fo  great  a  pleafure,  that  it 
robs  me  of  any  merit  of  obedience.        L^* ' 

Something  then  having  happened,  in 
which  Clara  feems  more  deeply  intercft- 
ed  ihan  probably  even  fhe  herfelf  fuf- 
pecfts,  I  feize  the  occafion  of  giving  you 
an  account  of  it,  but  am  obliged  to  in- 
troduce it  witii  fome  preliminary  lights. 

About  three  or  four  months  ago, 
Mr.  Sumners,  an  Oincer,  who  had  been 
put  on  the  half-pay  on  the  clofe  of  the 
lad  war,  came  into  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  took  a  neat  fnug  lodging  at  a 
Farmer's,  fcarce  a  mile  and  a  Jialf  diflant 
.from  m,y  houfe.  At  that  time  I  had  not 
any  the  lead  acquaintance  with  him, 
and,  indeed,  he  was  little,  if  at  all,  known 
to  any  of  the  neighbourhood  •,  a  cir- 
cumilance  which  had  been  one  of  his 
principal  miCtives  for  the  choice  of  this 
recefs,  where  he  propofed  to  wait  the  re- 
turn of  a  fon,  who  was  abfent  in  Hol- 
land, 
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land,  on  fome  bufinefs.  His  turn  for 
^litudc,  independently  of  his  having 
ion^  feen  the  world  with  eyes  rather  of 
diflike  than  of  only  indifference,  was 
alfo,  in  part,  owing  to  a  languifhing  flate 
of  health,  from  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  and  of 
which  he  had  never  been  well  recovered. 

He  had  not  been  there  long,  before 
he  was  expofed  to  the  indignity  of  a 
diftrefs  by  the  failure  of  a  remittance 
of  his  pay,  through  the  infidelity  of  a 
Cafhier  to  Mr.  Stanley,  a  very  worthy 
Hamborouo-h  Merchant,  and  conflanc 
friend  of  his,  to  whom  Mr.  Sumncrs 
had  entrufted  that  concern,  and  in  v/hofe 
compting-houfe,  Mr.  Sumners,  his  fon, 
had  been  indulged  admittance,  there  to 
take  a  tincture  of  Merchant's  accompts, 
and  of  commercial  notions;  in  which 
fituation  he  had  contra&d  a  flricl  friend- 
fhip  with  his  f0x^,  who,  it  feems,  went' 

lately 
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lately  to  Ham  borough,  on  fome  affairs 
relative    to   trade.      It   was,   then,   o«. 
this  failure,    that,  for  a  debt  far  f/om 
confiderable,  incurred  by  the  purchafe  of 
a  horfe  and  chaife,   this  worthy  Gentle- 
man was  arrefted,   when  in  a  country 
where  he  was  an  intire  ftranger,  he  was, 
for  want  of  immediate  bail,   or  at  leaft 
of  fuch  bail  as  he  himfelf  did  not  chufe 
to    incur   an   obligation   by   accepting, 
carried  to  a  common  jail  j  upon  which 
he  wrote  immediately  a  tender  expoftu- 
ktion  to  Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  not  till 
juft  that  inftant  difcovered  his  Cafhier's 
imbezzlements.      On     receipt    of  this 
letter,  Mr.  Stanley  was  not  content  with 
immediately  fending  down  exprefs  the 
requifite  relief,  with  ample  reparation  of 
damages,  but  came  down  in  perfon  to 
make  an  apology,  and  fatisfy  Mr.  Sum- 
ners  of  his  innocence  ;    nor  would  he  be 
perfuaded  of  his  forgivenefs,  till  he  had 
confented  to  an  arrangement,  that  fhould 

thence- 
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thence-forwtrd  make  fuch  another  acci- 
;^^nt,  humanly  fpeaking,  an  impoITibility. 

And  here,  dear  aunt,  on  the  occafiort 
of  my  mentioning  the  treatment  of  Mr. 
Sumners,  in  his  being  fo  unnecefTarily  and 
yet  not  illegally  thrown  into  prifon,  for- 
give me,  in  favor  of  humanity,  a  digref- 
five  reflexion  on  the  impolitic  cruelty  of* 
our  laws,  in  authorifing,  under  fuch  little 
reflridlion,  thofe  burial-places  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures alive,  incomparably  oftener 
facrificed  to  the  cruel  humor  or  to  the  re- 
venge of  mercilefs  creditors,  than  to  the 
calls  of  juflice.  I  am  ready  to  grant,  that 
fome  debtors  do  not  deferve  a  lefs  punifh- 
ment  than  common  hishwav-men,  their 
means  of  coming  at  the  money  of  honeft 
tradefmen,  or  of  others,  by  fraud,  or  cir- 
cumvention, being  not  a  v^^hit  lefs  detri- 
mental, and  much  more  odious,  than  by 
open  violence  •,  but  if  you  would  fet  a- 
gainft  thefe  villainous  debtors  thofe  infi- 

dious 
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dious  creditors,  who  have  by  defigii,  by 
artifice,  by  taking  the  advantage  of  igno-. 
ranee  and  inexperience,   brought  unfor- 
tunate objecls  under  their  clutches,   by 
the  letter  of  the  law  again  ft   irs  Ipirit, 
and  I  fancy  you  would  find  the  account 
of  fraudulent    debtors,    in    contrufc    to 
unjufl  creditors,   fo  nearly  ballanced,  as 
to  afford  no  fair  argument  in  favor  of 
the  lead  humane  fide-,  efpecially  if  it  be 
confidered,  that  it  would  be  more  digi- 
.  ble  for  ten  of  the  guilty  to  efcape,  than 
for  one  innocent  perfon  to  fufxer.     This 
would   clearly   reduce   the   Hate  of  the 
quefhion  to  the  point  for  which  I  would 
contend,  that  Debtors,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  (and  it  is  from  generals  and  not  from 
exceptions   that  conclufions    are   to   be 
drawn,  cr  laws  framed)  cannot,  in  the 
eyes   of  humanity,     and    efpecially    of 
juftice,   the  glory  of  which  .is  never  to 
be  at  variance  with  humanity,  for  whofe 
(like  it  came  into  exigence,  dcferve  or 

all 
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all  deaths  the  mod  horrid  and  the  mod 
torturous,  that  of  periHiing,  as  fuch 
'huAibers  adlually  do,  in  the  dreary  dun- 
geons of  legal  captivity,  by  a  fickly 
languor  more  intolerable  than  the  moil 
acute  pains,  by  atrophy,  by  inanition, 
.and  efpecially  by  aiTiiction  and  defpair. 

But  perhaps  I  exagerate.     The  term 
"  torturous"   may  appear  over- drained, 
or  d'cclamatory.     It  can  only  appear  fo 
to  thole  who  either  do  not  think  at  all, 
or  are  deditute  of  human  feelings.     Ccn- 
fult  any  phyTician  of  l"kill   and  ability, 
and  I  dare  aver^  that  he  will  eafily  fatisfy 
you,   that   th^:;   fufTeiings  of  the   body, 
and  the  anguifli  of  the  mind,  in  th^^  pro- 
cefs  of  a  conHnement,  under  its  generally 
concomitant  circumfcances   of  'penury, 
>cold,  hunger,  filch,  want  of  free  air  and 
-exercife,  hardlliips  of  all  kinds,  and  efpe- 
•cially  corrofive  grief  for  the  coclnefs  or 
^defertion  of  tired-out  friends,  with,  in 

fiicrt, 
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fhort,  all  the  train  of  thofe  evils,  from 
the  very  idea  of  which  humanity  fhrinks 
with  horror,  altogether  form  a  conioK  • 
cation  of  torture,  compared  to  which  any 
other  torture  muft  appear  light,  efpeci- 
ally  if  you  fet  the  duration  of  the  one 
againfl  the  fharpnefs  of  the  fharpefl  ima- 
ginable. 

)., 

Dogs  gnawing  one's  joints  \  the  having 
every  limb  broken  with  an  iron  bar,  and 
the  being  afterwards  coiled  alive  round 
a  wheel,  with  the  head  hanging  down  ; 
the  cutting  open  the  bowels  of  a  man 
and  faftening  them  to  a  windlafs,  to  be 
fpun  forth  for  the  amufement  of  tender- 
hearted fpe6lators  ;  or  the  Perfian  device 
of  a  punifhment  for  fome  enormous 
criminal,  by  confining  him  to  receive  the 
falling  of  water  flowly,  drop  by  drop, 
on  his  bare  head,  clofe  fhaved,  till,  with 
the  extremity  of  that  exquifite  torture, 
he  raves,  defpairs,  and  dies,  afford  fome 

image. 
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image,  though  a  faint  inadequate  one, 
of  that  flow  but  excruciating  pain,  not 
t^lly  of  the  body  by  various  hardfhips, 
but  vvorfe  than  of  the  body,  of  the  fpirit, 
under  which  it  is  even  a  famihar  event 
for  fo  many  poor  clofe  confined  wretches 
to  pine  away,  in  their  execrable  immure- 
ment, in  fuch  a  manner,  that  dafliing 
their  brains  out  againft  the  prifon-walls 
would  comparatively  be  a  tender  mercy, 
or  a  death-warrant  an  adl  of  clemency. 

Certainly,  certainly  the  deaths  which 
are  the  mod  terrible  to  behold  are  not 
the  mofl  terrible  to  endure.  That  gloomy 
jfemorfelefs  tirant  Tiberius,  who  might 
have  given  leffons  of  cruelty  to  an  In- 
quifitor-General,  hugged  himfelf  for  the 
idea  of  favoring  his  revenge  in  the  mak- 
ing his  prifoners  die  by  inches,  and  feel 
their  death,  which,  on  its  coming,  at 
length,  he  envied  them,  as  an  efcape 

from  him. 

And, 
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And,  in  fa6l,  the  worfl  kind  of  exe- 
ecution  is  the  civil  one,  by  a  length  of 
torments,  which  fo  often  makes  de^tlfbc 
invoked,  and  fometiines  defperately  re- 
forted  to,  as  a  deliverance.  "  I  cannot, 
*'  indeed,"  (faid  a  (Ipny-hearted  Arabian, 
and  fighed,)  *'  hang  my  debtor,"  (but 
then  he  added,  Vv'ith  a  fmile,  on  reflexion,) 
"  1  can  do  more,  I  can  mak-i^  him  hang 
*'  himfelf."  This  is  what  the  Ffalmift 
fo  em.phatically  calls  and  ciirfes,  ^^  flawing 
^^  the  broken  heart.''^ 

A  pound  of  human  flefh,  cut  out  near 
tiie  heart,  would  fatisfy  the  gentle  Jew  of 
Venice  ;  but  nothinp;  lefs  than  the  bleed- 
ins;  heart  itfelf,  and  torn  lieart-flrin.qs, 
will  glut  the  white-livered  revenge  and 
inveteracy  of  fome  Chriftian  Shylocks, 
v/ho  prophane,  with  a  palpable  mockery, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  the  daily  repe- 
tition of  what  fo  iolcmnly  condemns 
them.     And  yet,  that  it  is  but  juR  for 

the 
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the  Law  to  lend  its  hand  to  gratify  this 
blefll^d  humor  is  contended  for  by  fome  of 
o*.V>  ^.aw-puritans,  with  all  the  rigor  of 
the  righteous  over  much,  and  with  all  the 
infenfibility  prefumable  of  fuch  as  can 
loathfomely  prey  on^thediftrelTes  of  their 
fellow- creatures. 

As  the  Law   now  flands,    it  would 
hang  a  creditor  that  fhould   take  upon 

him  to  murder  his  debtor  in  a  comoendi- 

i. 

0U5  way  •,  as  if  envying  him  the  office  of 
executioner,  it  chofe  to  take  it  out  of 
his  hands,  only  to  put  the  unfortunate 
debtor  to  a  more  lino;erino;  torturous 
death,  by  burying  him  alive  in  the  re- 
ceptacle it  has  provided  for  him  to  rot 
in  by  inches.  And  this  in  complaifance 
to  a  phantom  ufurping  the  name  4J)d 
form  of  Juftice.  ,For  furely  it  is  not  the 
jefs  true  for  its  being  proverbially  trite, 
that  a  prifon  pays  no  debts.  At  lead  for 
one  that  it  recovers,  it  cancells  and  ce- 
VoL.  in.  G  flroys 
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flroys  a  thoufand.  And  yct-the  original 
intention  of  juftice  in  pnjviding  fuch  pla- 
ces of  durance,  was  purely  tocompe.i  tne 
able  and  unwilling  to  pay,  but  never  to 
punifh  unfortunate  infolvents,  or  to  make 
their  inability  more  defperate  by  laying 
them  under  greater  diftrefs.  A  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  at  once  a  humane 
Judge  and  great  Patriot,  ufed  to  fay,  he 
could  hardly  conceive  a  debt  fo  great  that 
a  year's  clofe  imprifonment  ought  not  to 
fatisfy  ;  and  yet  fo  literally  true  is  the 
faying,  even  in  this  fenfe,  that  a  jail  pays 
no  debt,  that  no  length  of  that  horrid  pu- 
nifhment  is  taken  into  the  account  of  the 
difcharge,  or  reckoned  part  of  payment. 

But  how  happy  for  creditors,  in  ge- 
neral, would  it  be,  if  the  Law  was, 
even  for  their  greater  profped  of  relief  and 
benefit,  as  tender  of  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjedl,  as  it  affeds  to  be  of  his 
property,   if  juftice,  in  fhort,  difdaining 

to 
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to  humor,  and  efpecially  to  be  the  tool  of 
their  vindiclivenefs,   would  confult  their 
iiibveft  more,    and  indulge  their  bhnd 
paffions  lefs !     Between  the  creditor  and 
his  debtor,   it  is  unqueftionably  the  cre- 
ditor that  is  entitled  to  the  mod  favor. 
Pie  is  the  party  aggrieved.     But  is  It  any 
real  favor  to  him,  to  abet  his  folly  in  in- 
creafing  the  inability  of  a  debtor,    or  to 
minider  to  his  cruelty  in  murthering  him, 
after  truftinghim,  perhaps,  injudicioufly, 
or  with  a  view  to  make  a  property'  of  him 
by  extraordinary  profits  ? 

Can  theWhite-wafh,  as  It  Is  in  derifion 
termed,  of  fome  even  bafe  and  fraudu- 
lent wretches,  not  preventively  enough 
guarded  againfl  by  the  Law,  and  fhelter- 
ing  themfelves  under  an  act  intended  for 
a  general  benefit,  but,  like  all  other  human 
acls,  liable  to  partial  abufes  and  incon- 
veniencies,  be  big  with  a  blacker  train  of 
horrors,  than  the  letting  fuch  multitudes 
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of  thofe  who  are  only  unfortunate,  daily 
perilh  in  jail,  and  worfe  than  needlefsly 
perilh,  to  the  reproach  of  Juftice  ^ndtoi 
Humanity  ?  or  can  there  be  a  more  ex- 
ecrably falfe  reafon  oppoled  to  the  putting 
an  end  to  the  tortures  of  the  innocent, 
than  its  opening  a  door  for  the  guilty  to 
efcape  them-,  if  any  one  can  properly  be 
called  guilty  enough  to  deferve  worfe 
than  death  itfelf  ? 

I  have  begun  with  fairly  granting, 
■what  I  here  repeat,  that  there  are  deb- 
tors, who,  for  the  villainous  nature  of 
their  premieditated  frauds  in  contra6ling 
their  debts,  or  for  their  hafenefs  in  elu^ 
ding  the  payment  of  an  honefl  worthy 
creditor,  who  is  perhaps  himfelf  ruined, 
and  liable  to  a  jail,  for  their  failure, 
deferve  death  equally,  or  rather  more, 
than  thofe  who  rob  on  the  highway;  and 
yet,  I  think,  that  the  death  by  that  lin- 
gering torture,    to  wliich  fom.e  of  thofe 

vidlims 
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Vidlims  to  their  own  villainy  are  fo  often 
^brought,  is  rather  too  nuich.  But  be  that 
aslt  may,  to  infer  from  their  guilt  any 
expedience  of  involving  thofe  clear  of  it 
in  a  parity  of  punifhment,  is  at  once  to  re- 
nounce juftice,  humanity,  and  common 
fenfe.  To  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
'Law  cannot  provide  proper  didindlions, 
is  to  fuppofe  Juftice  too  blind,  too  un- 
feelino;,  or  too  indolent  to  make  them. 


'o> 


Unhappily  the  tricking  debtor  has  too 
often  a  better  bargain  of  a  debt  incurred 
by  fraud  and  treachery,  than  the  honed 
debtor  betraid  into  his  diftrefs  by  mere 
misfortune,  by  eri-or  of  judgment,  or 
by  filly  thoughtleflaefs.  The  firfl:  being 
comm.only  better  prepared  than  the  other, 
and  living  on  the  creditor's  fubftance  as 
long  as  it  will  lafb  j  while  the  other  flarves 
on  his  innocence  of  fo  bafe  a  defign: 
Sometimes  the  creditor  will  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  right  by  law  to  his  fuit 
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of  imprifonment,    in   having  wronged, 
circunrjvented,  or  infnared  him,  in  whidr 
cafe  the  villainous  creditor  is  always  Hhe 
niofl:  nnmerciful.  How  many  obje6ls,  at 
this  infliant,  of  both  fexes,  are,  for  want 
of  means  to  prove  their  innocence  of  the 
debts  for  which  they  are  fuffcring  their 
torments,    perifhing  under  them  !    But 
putting  their  cafe  at  the  befl:  ;    that  they 
can  at  length  make  their  wrongs  and  falfe 
imprifonment  appear  ;    what  Jury  can 
eftimate  their  paft  groans,  or  the  floods  of 
tears  their  opprefTion  will  have  coil  their 
families?  What  fufiicient  damages  can  be 
given  for  the  vexation  of  fpiritor  the  ago- 
nies of  grief?    and  yet  this  is  a  diflrefs 
much  more  common  than  is  imagined,  or 
than  the  Law  can  redrefs. 

But  even  among  thofe,  who,  on  their 
firfl  entrance  into  thofe  manfions  of  mife- 
ry,  before  they  will  have  confumed  what 
had  wrongfully  efcaped,   their  creditors, 

and 
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aiid  before  their  heart  comes  to  be  bro- 
ken by  a  length  of  confinement,  affefl 
liifSof  bravade  and  unconcern  •,  among 
even  thofe,  I  fay,  it  is  eafy  toobferve,  that 
their  feftivity  is  loathfomely  forced,  and 
their  convivial  jolHtry  aukward  and  un- 
natural. You  may  plainly  perceive  in 
all  their  difmally  a6led  mirth,  to  which 
they  have  recourfe  by  way  of  dunning 
their  fenfe  of  their  condition,  a  funereal 
countenance,  and  the  horror  of  a  ghaft- 
ly  fmile;  a  mirth,  in  (hort,  to  which 
the  faint  flame  of  falfe  fpirits  gives  a  dif- 
colored  fnap-dragon  hue,  that  makes 
them  look  as  if  they  were  celebrating 
their  own  funeral  obfequies,  or  flnging 
dirges  at  the  burial-fervice  of  them- 
felves  in  thofe  graves  for  the  quick,  whicii 
may,  fooner  than  they  imagine,  make 
them  figh  for  the  graves  of  the  dead. 

Amidft,  however,  the  confideration  of 
all  thefe  abfurd  horrors,  it  was  not  with- 
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out  feme  pleafure  that  my  refcarches  in- 
to the  antiquities  of  Britain  led  me  t^o 
the  difcovery,  that  this  infernal  prc^fls, 
by  imprifoning  human  creatures  in  dun- 
geons, for  civil  debts,  was  a  practice  un- 
known to  thofe  times  of  fimplicity  and 
humanity,  to  which  the  great  bulwarks 
of  liberty,  the  Trials  by  Juries,  and  other 
privileges  of  the  common  law,  can  be 
traced.  This  impolitic,  fenfelefs,  barba- 
rous cuftom,  was,  flridly  fpeaking,  im- 
ported into  this  ifland,  together  with  its 
flavery,  under  imperial  Rom>e,  when  her 
alTimilative  policy  bred  fo  great  a  change 
in  the  laws,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  reli- 
gion of  the  Britifli  natives.  And  yet  I 
have  great  reafon  to  think  it  was  fo  little 
agreeable  to  their  genius  and  fpirit,  tiiat 
it  was  abolifhed  on  the  Romans  with- 
drawing their  forces,  though  it  came  af- 
terwards to  be  revived  by  fubfequent  al- 
terations of  the  forms  of  Law,  in  imi- 
tation of  thofe  of  the  Continent. 

But 
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But  do  not  imagine  from  this,  that 
l-^C  fecurity  of  private  credit  was  ncglc6l- 
ed  by  our  more  antient  laws,  before  this 
baneful  exotic  plant  of  remorfelefs  ti- 
ranny  took  ultimately  root.  The  goods 
of  the  creditors  were  liable  to  feizure, 
but  the  human  liberty  was  deen:ed  too 
facred  to  be  alienable  for  debt.  A  man 
could  no  more  engage  his  liberty  than 
his  life.  Private  property,  inherited  or 
acquired,  was  confidered  as  belonging 
to  the  fubjedl,  and  as  fuch  was  transfer- 
rable  and  feizable  on  private  fuit  •,  but 
the  fubjedls  theirfelves  were  held  to  be- 
long abfolutely  to  their  country,  and  as 
fuch  were  folely  at  herdifpofal,  according 
to  her  want  of  them,  for  the  occupations 
of  peace,  or  of  war.  Throwing  them  into 
prifonwas  robbing  the  public  hive.  The 
country  was  held  the  preferable  creditor. 

But  where  there  was  any  room  to 
judge  the  debtor  fraudulent,  or  ccntu- 

G  5  macious, 
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macioiis,  in  the  fecreting  or  withholding 
lawful  fatisfadlion  with  his  goods  •,  he 
was  not  only,  by  a  judicial  procefs,  ten- 
dered the  objcfl  of  public  infamy  and 
fcorn,  but  driven  out,  by  a  civil  excom- 
XTiUnication,  from  fociety,  and  finally 
out-lawed.  He  was  under  a  kind  of  in- 
terdi6lion  of  fire  and  water,  till  juftice 
was  fatisfied  of  his  infolvency  being  in- 
voluntary, a  misfortune  and  not  a  guilt. 
Thus  were  the  rights  of  creditors  deemed 
fo  facred,  that  the  payment  of  debts  was 
held  even  a  religious  duty. 

This  difpofition,  dear  aunt,  exifted 
aftually  in  thofe  times,  reprefented,  by 
even  very  good  authors,  as  times  of  bar- 
barifm,  in  which  the  Britons  were  lup- 
pofed  to  be  much  fuch  favages  as  the 
Cheroquees  or  Catawbas  of  North- 
America,  though  nothing  is  more  true 
than  that  all  that  is  the  mofl  excellent, 
in   our   prefcnt  conHitution  and   laws, 

derives 
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derives  to  us  from  thofe  very  pretended 
fa^^lges,  who  were  fo  uncivilifed  as  to 
place  the  law  above  the  fword,  the 
greaceft:  honor  of  which  was,  its  being 
the  guard  of  the  law,  and  fubordinate 
to  it.  Thefe  were  the  times  in  which 
Mr.  Buckley  plainly  'lemon ftrated  to 
m  ,  thai  '\''^  liodial  fiilen::  was  in  reisn 
before  it  was  fupplmted  by  the  feodal 
one,  ana  ihac  what  of  Jiberty  we  now 
enjoy  is  owmg  to  the  former,  though 
we  dill  retain  too  great  a  mixture  of 
the  latter.  This,  too,  in  one  capital  point, 
we  have  greatly  corrupted,  or  at  lead 
put  on  a  very  falfe  footing  ;  the  fubfli- 
tucioa  of  rrgimients,  form^ed  by  general 
levies  o'jt  of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  to 
the  antienc  provincial  militias,  which 
were  attended  with  incomparably  greater 
advantages.  Lut,  to  enter  on  a  difcuf- 
fion  of  this  would  be  a  digrefiion  within 
adigrellion, 

G6  To. 
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To  return,  then,  to  the  fubjed  of  civil 
procefs,  in  the  cafe  of  debt.  Let^e 
here  indulge  the  fatisfadlion  of  doing 
juftice  to  a  virtue  wherever  it  is  found. 
The  French,  who  had  from  the  Romans 
adopted  the  inhuman  practice  of  throw- 
ing men  into  jail  for  infolvency,  adopted 
it,  however,  with  greater  modification 
than  we,  and  efpecially  with  one  that 
does  honor  to  their  humanity.  No 
man,  after  feventy  years  of  age,  is  hable, 
as  I  am  told,  to  perfonal  imprifonmenc 
for  debt,  or  can  be  held  to  it,  if  already 
in  cuflody.  The  prifon- doors  are  fet 
open  to  him  j  and  this,  on  the  tender 
confideration,  that  to  the  infirmity  and 
helplefTnefs  of  that  feafon  of  life,  it 
would  be  cruelty  to  add  "the  miferies  of 
confinement.  Old  age  has,  in  that  re- 
fpedl,  the  privilege  of  its  fecond  child- 
hood. 

However,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wifiied, 

fince  it  is  not,   in  the  prefent  prevalent 

hardnefs 
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hardnefs  of  the  human  heart  to  be  hoped, 
that  this  inveterate  abufe  may  receive  at 
leaft  fome  mitigation,  and  that  the  laws, 
on  that  point,  as  they  now  ftand,  may 
be  redored,  in  as  great  a  meafure  as  the 
general  good  will  admit,  to  their  antienC 
humanity,  and  fpirit  of  tendernefs,  for 
private  liberty,  in  which  public  liberty 
has  fo  great  an  intereft.  An  amendment 
which  might  be  atchieved  without  any 
fort  of  wound  to  private  credit,  that  life 
of  commerce,  which  is  but  the  better 
provided  for  by  the  Bankrupt  laws.  Our 
periodical  A6ls  of  Infolvency,  notwith- 
ftanding  fome  particular  inflances  of  their 
being  abufed,  favor,  in  general,  this  opi- 
nion. If  that  Acl  of  Humanity  is  juft 
at  one  time,  what  valid  reafon  can  there 
be  afilgned  for  its  not  being  fo  at  all 
times  ?  Or  fhould  Humanity  not  keep 
an  even  tenor,  but  be  exercifed  only  by 
fits  and  ftarts  •,  on  occafions,  too,  where 

fuch  ads  are  rather  unmeaning,  tempo- 
rary 
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rary  compliments  to  power,  than  favors 
of  juftice  to  the  caufe  of  human-kind^^ 

It  is  not,  dear  aunt,  that  I  have 
thus  run  into  a  digreiTion  unawares. 
I  meant  one,  but  not  quire  fo  long  a 
one  as  that  into  which  I  have  been 
betrayed  by  the  matter  of  it  •,  a  fault, 
for  the  pardon  of  v.'hich  I  dare  rely  on 
the  intercelTion  of  your  heart.  You 
will  only  be  forry  that  fo  good  a  caufe 
is  not  in  better  hands,  for  the  fake  of 
your  darling  fpirit  of  humanity,  to 
which  it  will  be  but  an  incentive  the 
more,  the  confideration  of  theunfafhion- 
ablenefs  of  the  fubjedl.  If  the  great  are 
treated  as  they  deferve  for  their  paltry 
worthleffnefs,  or  their  dcfpicable  follies, 
thoufands  of  ftupid  ficophants  and  dirty 
time-fervers  are  up  in  arms  to  curry  favor 
with  them,  by  repelling  the  attack,  and 
by  imputing  it  to  mean  envy.  And 
who  are  thefe  they  pretend  are  fo  envied^ 

but 
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but  fuch   as  are   more  properly  objetls 
of  pity  ?    Or  elfe  they  afcribe  it  to  a  cinic 
infoleftce,   when  the   truth   is,   that  the 
want  of  refpedl  is  to  one's  felf,  in  defcend- 
ing  fo  low  as  to  deign  to  unimadvert  on 
them.      Of  advocates,    then,    perfedlly 
worthy   of  them,    they    need   fear   no 
fcarcity :    there  are  always  enow  to  fl:ep 
forth  champions  of  the  happy  rich;   but 
v;ho  takes  the  part  of  the  unfortunate 
poor  ?   Or  who  interceeds  for  humanity, 
expiring  under  lingering  tortures  ?  Ex- 
piring obfcurely,    unheeded,   and  efpe- 
cially  to  not  one  valuable  purpofe  of 
juflice  or  example. 

Mr.  Sumners,  then,  after  his  reco- 
vering his  liberty,  relumed  his  habita- 
tion at  the  farmer's,  v;ho  had  behaved 
to  him  with  great  tendernefs  and  fenfi- 
bility,  infomuch  as  to  offer  to  be  his 
bail  or  fecurity,  which  Mr.  Sumners 
declined  with,  perhaps,  too  much  deli^- 

cacy, 
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cacy.  His  chief  amufemenc  ufed  to  be 
reading,  angling,  or  Ihooting.  Ij^was 
on  the  occafion  of  the  lad  that  I  hap- 
pened to  fall  into  his  way,  when,  without 
too  abrupt  an  impolitenefs,  of  which  his 
charafler  was  unfufceptible,  he  could  not 
well  avoid  joining  company  with  me. 
It  was,  then,  that  'the  little  I  faw  of 
him  gave  me  a  great  defire  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, which  it  was  not,  however, 
without  fome  difficulty,  and  the  facrifice 
of  fignal  advances  on  my  fide,  that  I 
could  obtain.  But  I  was,  in  truth, 
richly  overpaid  for  my  pains.  I  have 
converfed  with  many,  but  never,  in  my 
life,  met  with  fuch  univerfal  knowledge 
of  men  and  things.  He  had  been  in 
the  army  from  his  infancy,  and  all  the 
hours  of  leifure  from  the  duty,  fludy, 
and  occupations  of  his  profeffion,  he 
had  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Htera- 
ture  without  pedantry,  and  of  politics 
without  party.     And  this  turn  was  the 

more 
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more  meritorious  in  him,  for  his  being 
perfectly  furc  than  acquifitions  of  that 
kind'Vere,  in  thefe  times,  more  Hkely  to 
be  prejudicial  than  ferviceable  to  him. 
Bur,  independently  of  his  being  flrongly 
impelled  by  his  tafte  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  underdanding,  he  had  collaterally 
another  objedl  in  it.  This  was  the  edu- 
cation of  his  only  and  darling  fon  : 
which  he  held  too  facred  an  imxumbence 
to  trufl:  to  any  one  but  himfelf.  Accord- 
ingly he  made  a  confcicnce  of  previouHy 
fatisfying  himfelf,  not  only  of  every  truth, 
but  of  the  degree  of  value  of  every  truth 
that  he  taught  him,  together  with  the 
manner  of  examining  it  by  the  lights  of 
his  own  underftanding.  He  recommended 
efpecially  to  him,  the  propriety  and,  in- 
deed, the  modeily  of  that  kind  of  rational 
fcepticifm,  which  fufpends  decifion  till 
fair  judgm.ent  lliall  have  v;arranted  it-, 
warning  him  efpecially  againft  the  dan- 
gerous fervility  of  too  implicit  aflent. 

Having 
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Having  been  ordered  early  to  j^me- 
rica  with  the  national  troops  \  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  Merchant  0^  the 
city,  whom  he  had  married  with  J  it  tie 
or  no  fortune,  but  who,  it  feems,  made 
ample  amends  for  that  deficiency  in  the 
amiabjenefs  of  her  perfon  and  chara6ler, 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  proceed  without 
her,  and  Leonard  Sumners,  their  fon, 
then  a  mere  child.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, furvive  but  a  few  days  her  landing 
in  that  country,  being  carried  oft  by  a 
diflemper,  too  often  fatal  to  new-comers. 
By  this  misfortune  the  care  of  the  fon 
devolved  entirely  on  Captain  Sumners, 
and  he  acquitted  himfelf  mofl  worthily 
of  it.  It  was  in  the  miidR-  of  the  wilds  of 
America,  and  of  all  the  fatigues  of  his 
duty,  that  his  hveetefl  relief  and  re- 
freihment  Vy-as  to  accomplilli  this  boy, 
at  ail  points,  and  to  give  every  virtue 
the  bed  chance,  by  being  the  firft  in 
pofTeiTion  of  his  heart  \  not  content  with 

forming 
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forming  which,  he  proceeded  to  flore 
his  head  with  foHd  and  effential  knovv- 
ledp-e  'Mn  proportion  to  his  growing 
fufceptibility  of  inftrudlion,  which  to 
judge  of  it  by  what  Mr.  Sumners  re- 
lated, as  fimple  matter  of  facl,  with 
great  modefty,  mud  have  been  prodi- 
gious. 

To  thefe  accompliiliments,  he  added 
that  of  accnftoming  him  early  to  all  tlie 
manly  exercifes,  in  a  way  to  give  hardi- 
nefs  to  his  conftitution,  and  to  inure  him 
to  fatigues.  In  thefe  exercifes  he  grew 
fo  amazing  a  proficient,  that,  without 
any  prejudice  to  his  ftudies,  from  which 
thefe  w^ere  indulged  him  as  relaxations, 
he  came  to  furpafs  the  favages  them- 
felves  in  all  the  points  of  bodily  agility, 
dexterity,  and  valor,  which  they  efleem 
fo  effential  a  part  of  perfonal  merit.  He 
was  barely  fourteen  when  he  could  out- 
drip  the  fleeted  of  them  at  running,  or 

defy 
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defy  them  to  out-fwlm  him  in  the  rough- 
ed lakes,  or  crofs  the  flream  at  a  tre- 
mendoudy  fmall  diHance  from  ffTe  fall 
of  Niagara  •,  nor  could  one  of  them  ex- 
cell  him  as  a  markfman,  whether  with  the 
bow  or  the  gun.  He  was  not  fuperior  to 
them  only  in  the  chace  of  the  fox,  the 
moofe,  or  the  elk,  but  would  attack  with 
more  open  intrepidity  the  bear  and  the 
pantlier.  His  father  had  often  to  trem- 
ble for  his  over-rafhnefs  in  emulation, 
and  in  his  daringly  provoking  dangers ; 
and  yet  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to 
damp  his  courage  by  retraining  it. 

However,  juft  on  the  point  of  engag- 
ing in  a  fkirmilh  with  the  French,  fome 
time  before  the  fiege  of  Quebec,  his  pa- 
ternal tendernefs  had  fo  far  prevailed 
over  him,  that,  though  Leonard  was 
tall  and  well  formed  for  his  years,  he 
judged  his  age  was  a  fufficient  difpenfa- 
lion  from  expofmg  him  to  the  chances 

of 
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of  war.  On  this  motive  of  caution,  be- 
fore he  went  himfdf,  he  gave  his  Ton  in 
chargt  .^0  a  trufty  old  favage,  v/ith  fpe- 
cial  order  to  keep  him  from  the  field  till 
the  aclion  was  over.  But  while  Mr. 
Sumners  was  in  the  heat  of  it,  he  was 
not  a  little  furprifed,  nor  indeed  a  little 
concerned,  to  find  his  boy,  with  his  little 
mufquet  and  bayonet,  fighting  clofe  at 
his  fide,  crying,  "  Courage,  father  I  I 
"  am  with  you."  The  folution  of  this 
fudden  appearance  was,  that,  in  the  no- 
ble impetuofity  of  his  martial  ardor,  he 
had,  without  (landing  upon  ceremony, 
knocked  down  the  favage,  who  had  not 
ftood  in  the  lead  on  his  guard,  and 
whom  he  left  fprawling.,  while  fnatching 
up  his  arms  he  flew  to  the  fcene  of  battle, 
and  foon  difcovering  where  his  father 
was  engaged,  gave  him  the  terrible  plea- 
fure  of  feeing  him  at  his  ^\<^^, 

But  he  afforded   him  a  much  more 

pure  joy,  when,   after  the  combat  was 

ceafed, 
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ceafed,  by  the  viclory  declaring  entirely 
on  our  fide,  Captain  Sumners  faw  him 
bufied  in  nothing  but  affifting  the;»ound- 
ed,  as  they  lay  on  the  field,  and  afiifting 
them,  without  any  difLn^lion  of  friend 
or  enemy.  He  did  more.  As  a  French 
officer,  left  wounded  on  the  field,  was 
begging  his  life  of  one  of  our  foldiers, 
the  brute  had  twice  fnapped  his  piftol, 
which  twice  mifgave,  to  blow  out  his 
brains  ^  at  fight  of  which,  as  he  was 
prepared  to  make  a  third  trial,  Leonard 
puOied  his  hand  afide,  jufl  as  he  was 
prefenting  the  piftol  a-frefh  at  the  un- 
fortunate officer.  The  foldier,  enraged 
at  this,  turned  the  muzzle  of  it  towards 
him,  and  firing  it,  the  piftol  this  time 
went  off,  and  the  balls  juft  grazing  Leo- 
nard's head,  went  through  his  hat.  At 
this,  and  at  his  cowardly  cruelty  to  a  fup- 
pliant  enemy,  his  own  comrades  were 
fo  moved  with  indignation,  that  to  a  man 
clubbing  their  mufquets,  they  knocked 

him 
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liim  down,  and  would  infallibly  have 
drubbed  him  to  death,  if  Leonard  had 
not  trfeclually  interpofed  to  fave  him. 
After  which,  giving  the  foldiers  a  trifle 
to  drink,  he  protedled  the  French  officer 
from  being  plundered,  and  leading  him 
off  .he  field,  prefenced  him  as  his  prifoner 
to  his  father,  by  whom  he  was  treated 
with  the  utmoft  tendernefs  and  civility. 

As  to  the  poor  favage,  whom  the 
blow  given  him  by  Leonard,  to  take  off 
his  oppofition  to  his  efcape,  had  only 
llunned,  with  very  little  hurt,  he  not  only 
begged  his  pardon,  (which  the  other,  the 
caufe  confidered,  readily  granted  him, 
with  tears  of  joy  to  fee  him  fafe  return- 
ed,) but  gave  him  a  very  fine  mufquer, 
and  a  complete  cloathing  from  head  to 
foot. 

In  relating  this  {lory,  I  will  not  fay 
that  a  father's  jufl  pride  in  fo  humane 
and  valiant  a  fon,  efpecially  at  his  a2;e, 

might 
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might  not  have  fome  fhare  •,  but  it  is 
certain,  that  he  gave,  at  Jeaft,  fo  great  a 
part  of  the  praife  to  the  gallantly  and 
native  generofity  of  fpirit  in  the  Britifh 
foldiers,  that  it  could  not  be  faid  he  was 
not  glad  to  introduce  the  narrative  for 
the  fake  of  doing  juflice  to  the  virtues 
of  his  countrymen. 

At  the  battle  of  Quebec,  his  Ton,  % 
though  barely  fifteen,  greatly  didin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in  that  memorable 
action,  when  poor  Wolfe,  after  having  i 
in  his  lad  official  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  pathetically  and  juftly  lamented 
his  having  been  fent  a  facrifice,  fealed 
with  his  blood,  the  confummation  of  his 
complaint,  falling  himfelf  the  viclim 
in  the  boforn  of  a  vidlory,  gained  by 
a  ra-li  but  neceflary  fhroke  of  defpair. 

It   was    at   this  battle,    that,     v^hile 
gallantly  doing  his  duty,  Captain  Sum- 

ners  received  two  gun-iliot  wounds,   the 

one 
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one  with  a  ball  that  went  quite  through 
his  bodv,    not  without   a   confiderable 
offence,  in  its  pafTage  to  the  noble  parts  : 
the  other  v/as  with  another  ball,  that, 
not  o;oino;  through,  lod2;ed  a  little  above 
the  loins,  but  fo  that  it  could  never  be 
extradted.     The   confequences  of  thefc 
wounds   were  a  total  inability  to  conti- 
nue the  miHtary  profelfion,   v^hich  he, 
therefore,   quitted  to  return  home,    and 
retire  on  half-pay  ;    under  a  languid  in- 
firm flate  of  body,   v/ith  few  intervals 
from   pains,    and   thofe    at    tin:es   very 
acute  ones,  which  he  bore  wi:h  the  molb 
manly  patience. 

On  a  confideration  of  the  fuficrlngs 
of  this  worthy  Gentleman,  and  of  the 
mediocrity  of  his  recon^pence  for  them, 
iQ  th.e  freights  of  half- pay,  I  could  not, 
without  indignation,  help  coifjparing  his 
hard  fate  v/ith  that  of  fome  of  the  natio- 
nal leeches  that  had  fattened  on  the  blood 
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of  the  war;   and  whofe   monftrous  for* 
Uines,  the  produce  of  their  country  aban- 
doned by  the  negHgence  of  its  Gove^'n- 
ment  to  their  unmerciful  depredations, 
were  at  once  a  pubHc  fcandal  and  calami^ 
ty.  What  a  contrail !  Behold,  on  one  hand, 
a  true  gentleman,  and  gallant  Officer,  dy- 
ing, by  inches,  of  wounds  received  in  the 
acquittal  of  his  duty  to  his  country,  or  ex- 
pofed  to  perifh  in  ajail  •,  and  on  the  other, 
fome  dirty,  low-born  wretch,  in  virtue  of 
a  happy  hit  of  calculation,  or  of  fome  vile 
contractor's  job,  given  him  through  igno- 
rance or  breach  of  the  public  trufb,   by 
the  intereft  of  fome  man   of  power  as 
worthkfs  as  himfelf  j  behold  fuch  a  one, 
1  fay,  without  having  fo  much  as  fecn  the 
Jliadow  of  the  dangers  of  war,    rioting  in 
the  fpoils  of  it,    and  infulting  his  own 
plundered  country  with  gorgeous  equipa- 
ges, glittering  fide- boards  of  plate,  and 
purchafes  of  eftates  of  which  the  unfor- 
tiinate  owners  were  reduced  to  the  fale, 

by 
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by  their  being  involved  in  the  common 
inifery  of  the  times,  brought  on  by  the 
politics  and  management  of  thofe  who 
made  thofe  fortunes,  cr  were  the  caufe  of 
their  being  made. 


'O 


Sometimes  indeed  Mr.  Sumners  would, 
in  the  midfb  of  his  pains,  fay,  with  even  an 
unforced  fmile,  that  it  was  at  lead  feme 
mitigation  of  torture  to  him,  to  reflect 
that  he  had  received  his  wounds  in  the 
cauf;^  of  his  country,  and  not  in  fcrving 
af^ainfi:  it,  Hke  the  unfortunate  troocs  in 
Germany, whofe  valor  was  fo  cruelly  mif- 
employed  on  the  very  fide  diametrically 
oppofite  to  the  cleared  intered  of  their 
country  •,  on  the  fide  of,  at  bottom,  the 
greateft  friend  to  our  greateft  enemy  ;  on 
the  fide  of  a  Frince,  from  whofe  head  had 
proceeded  that  tranfient  hurricane,  which, 
without  any  good  to  himifelf,  had  done 
fo  much  mifchief  to  mankind.  Of  this 
fatal  epoch  of  falfe  policy,  with  all  its 
H  2  fuccefies 
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luccefies  in  its  train,    fo  jufcly  contemp- 
tible on  the  crazy  fonndations  which  had 
been  laid  for  them,    Mr.  Sumners  coOld 
never  fpeak   but   with    a  virtuous   and 
truly  patriotic  indignation.  Confequently 
thereto,    this  confideration  it  was,    that 
a   brave    and   loyal   fubjedt,    fcrving  in 
the  army,  might,  at  the  will  of  a  worth- 
lefs  or  corrupt  miiniftry,    fupportcd  by  a 
deceived,  or  implicit  Parliament,  be  fent 
on  the  mod  deplorable  of  all  errands,  on 
abfurd,  fenfelefs,  ruinous  expeditions  on 
the  Continent,    fuch  as  undoubtedly  our 
laft  was,   that  made  him  difinclined  to 
have  his  fon  liable  or  fubjefled  to  that 
horror,  by  his  continuing  in  the  army. 

With  all  his  profound  regard,  too,  for 
.  diicipline,  which  he  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  mod  indifpenfable  eflentials  of  mili- 
tary force,  he  had,  by  reflexion,  contrad- 
ed  a  fovereign  diflike  of  the  army  on  the 
footing  it  (lands  at  prefent.     He  obferved 

to 
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to  me,    that  the  French  had  been  totally 
indaved  by  the  regular  bands  (lolen  in  up- 
on* their  conftitution,    which  bad,    very 
bad  as  it  was  before,  compa(5i:ed  of  a  num- 
ber of  petty  feodal  tirants,  was  rendered 
ftill  infinitely  worfe  by  the  power  center- 
ing in  a  fingle  hand,    which  turned  the 
ftate   itfelf  into  a  mere  ftratocracy,    of 
which  the  Kinr;  was  Generaliflimo,  and  ia 
that  quality  was  invefted  wirh  all  the  ter- 
rors of  a  military  defpotifm,  and  fet  above 
the  Law,7/hich  was  degraded  into  its  tool 
and  fupporr.     Whereas  in  Britain  it  had 
not,  indeed,   as  yet,  produced  that  ever 
execrable  effedl,    flavery,    thanks  to  the 
fpirit  and  genius  of  liberty,    fo  innate  to 
Britons :    but  that  it  undoubtedly  was, 
at  bottom,    the  principal  caufe,    diredc 
and  indirecl,  of  that  moil  enormous  evil, 
the   overwhelming  prefiure  of  the  na- 
tional  debt.     This,    he  obferved,    had 
brought  on  a  worfe  ftate  than  that  of 
beggary,    which  if  not,   as  ycr,    fiavery, 
H  3         '  had 
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luci  a  manifefl:  tendency  to  reduce  us  to 
ir.  That  in  the  mean  while,  all  the  de- 
ilruclive  caufes  were  proceeding  in  full 
operation  againft  us,  without  any  thing 
material,  or  worth  mentioning,  fo  much 
as  thought  of  to  counter-act  them.  On 
the  contrary,  we  were  infenfibly  entering 
into  perdition,  and  that  fo  imminent, 
that  a  man  of  any  forefight,  might, 
with  tolerable  juftnefs,  calculate  the  mo- 
ment of  the  cataftrophe,  unlefs  fome 
truly  nationals,  men  of  real  worth  and 
honor,  touched  with  a  falutary  fenfe  of 
the  dangers  of  their  bleeding  country, 
iLould,  ere  yet  too  late,  refolutely  rife 
to  iier  rcfcuc,  and  join  in  earneff,  to  put 
the  conn:i;utional energy  and  powers  into 
motion,  and  away  with  all  this  loathfome 
infernal  nonfenfe  under  which  Hie  is  fo 
Ihamefully  finking.  To  fuch  virtuous  fub* 
jefls,  pods  would  appear  only  defirable  as 
occafions  of  public  fervice,  or  rewards  of 
approved  merit,   not  the  vile  proftituted 

baits 
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baits  of  avarice,  in  which  even  ambition 
itfelf  is  abforbed.  His  reafons  for  this 
opiillon  were  demonftrative  ones,  but  it 
would  be  here  too  much  out  of  place  to 
fpecify  them  to  you. 

As  to  that  great  movement  of  the  ftate, 
the  necefTary  military  force,  he  averred 
himfelf  ready  to  make  it  as  clear  as  the 
fun,  that  a  militia,  equivalent  to  the  ar- 
my, v/as  perfe6lly  pra6licable,  and  that 
there  was  no  end  attainable  by  an  army 
that  was  not  equally  fo  by  a  well  efta- 
blifhed  confiitutional  militia,  fomething 
in  the  nature  of  that  in  Switzerland.  Of 
which,  by  the  by,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
one  fingle  Canton,  land-locked  and  fur- 
rounded  as  their  country  is  by  Papift- 
powers,  itfelf  at  a  diftance  of  the  fea, 
with  hardly  any  trade  or  manufa<5lures, 
could  not  only,  in  virtue  of  its  militia, 
defend  itfelf,  but  by  the  moderation,  pro- 
bity,   management,    and   patriotifm   of 

H  4  its 
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its  government,  keep  out  of  debt,  nay, 
iimafs  the  aftonifhing  fnm,  for  fuch  a 
(late,  of  mere  than  a  million  and  a'^half 
flerling,  to  throw  into  the  funds  of  a 
nation,  who  had  fifty  times  the  reafon, 
from  advantages  natural  and  acquired, 
to  have  twenty  or  thirty  millions  at  leail 
in  (lore,  initead  of  groaning  under  the 
load  of  a  hundred  and  .forty  millions 
fterling,  not  a  fingle  fhilling  of  which 
was  ever  borrowed  on  any  exigency,  but 
that  of  a  falfe  and  unnational  policy,  on 
various  pretences,  palmed  by  a  defigning 
Court,  on  a  generous,  brave,  and  credu- 
lous people.  A  candidly  commented 
hiftory  of  the  faid  debt,  condu61:ed  thro' 
every  parliamentary  mortgage  of  the  na- 
tional revenue,  would,  to  the  impartial, 
prove  this  afTertion,  beyond  a  doubt. 

All  this,  together  with  fome  peifonal 
obfervations  on  the  preferences  of  inter- 
cft  to  merir,  and  on  the  bad  conrtitu- 

tion 
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don  in  general  of  the  military  eftablifn- 
ment,  made  him  peremptorily  take  his 
fon'»ut  of  the  arm/,  and  truft  his  future 
fortune  to  fome  civil  or  mercantile  em- 
ployment. In  this  lad  view  he  had 
placed  him,  as  before-mentioned,  in  a 
friend's  compting-houfe,  where  he  was, 
when  he  fent  him  to  Holland,  on  fome 
bufinefs,  which  I  fhould  imagine  could 
not  be  very  extraordinary,  as  in  his  men- 
tion of  it,  he  feemed  to  lay  no  flrefs  on^ 
the  iffue. 

His  fon  had  not  been  long  gone  be- 
fore the  incident  of  his  arrell,  which  I 
^m  apt  to  think  he  did  not  write  to  him, 
for  fear  of  giviiig  him  an  uneafinefs  thai- 
might  interfere  in  his  bufinefs,  or  bring 
him  back  prematurely.  To  the  bed  of 
my  remembrance,  he  (lightly  hinted  this 
to  me,  in  fom.e  of  his  more  open  m.o- 
ments.  For  in  virtue  of  that  unfeigned 
xefpe<5l  for  him,  with  which  he  could  not 

H  5  but 
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but  be  fenfible  that  he  had  infpired  me, 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  admitted  not 
only  to  the  pleafure  and  profit  of  (?on- 
vcrfing  with  him,  but  even  to  fome 
fhare  of  his  confidence.  In  the  courfe 
of  it  he  had  hiftorically,  and  always  with 
great  indifference,  not  to  fay  contempt, 
introduced  the  mention  of  his  having 
been  occafionally  betraid  into  the  per- 
fonal  acquaintance  of  fome  men  of  the 
firit  rank  in  the  kingdom.  This  had 
made  me,  at  firit,  wonder  how,  with  his 
abihties  to  ferve,  infcrudl,  and  delight, 
they  could  be  fo  little  their  own  friends, 
as  not  to  do  themfelves  the  honor  of 
fteking  to  be  effentially  and  permanently 
his.  But  my  furprife  foon  ceafed,  on  the 
very  obvious  reflexion,  that  fuch  a  cha- 
racter of  real  greatnefs  as  his,  could  never 
agree  with  their  littlenefs.  Even  thofe 
very  talents,  to  the  reputation  of  which 
he  might  owe  their  vain  barren  curiofity 
for  feeing  him  once,  would  be  againft 

their 
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their  defire  of  feeing  him  twice.     In  his 
company   they  would  feel,    or  imagine 
they  "felt,  a  fort  of  neceffity  for  what  on 
all  things  on  earth  they  hold  mod  in 
horror,  think! npr.     Now  thinking;  is  to 
them  a  ftate  fo  violent,  that  they  are  on 
tenters  till  they  get  out  of  it ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  wifh  the  caufeof  this  torture 
to  them  at  the  devil.  Pining  out  of  their 
natural  element  of  infipid  futility,  and  un- 
meaning merriment,  they  are  miferable 
till  they  rejoin  their  bleffed  compeers  in 
tame,  faint,  ignoble  mediocrity,  or,  low- 
er  yet,  in  abfolute  worthlefTnefs.     The 
"  worfhipful  fociety"  of  triflers  is   the 
true  fool's  paradife. 

However,  I  was  not  to  enjoy  long  the 
pleafure  of  fo  valuable  an  acquaintance 
as  Mr.  Sumners.  It  was  but  a  very  few 
days  before  Clara  arrived,  that  he  was 
taken  fuddenly  fo  ill,  of  the  confequence 
of  his  wounds,  that  he  had  barely  time 

H  6  to 
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to  make  his  lafl  difpofition,  which  was 
chiefly  tliat  of  leaving  in  my  hands  a 
packet  fealed  up,  of  family-papers, vfhich 
he  defined  might  be  fafely  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Stanley's  hands,  who  would  take 
care  to  deliver  them  to  his  fon,  whom  he 
mentioned  with  the  moft  pathetic  ten- 
dernefs  and  regret  -,  faying,  that  his  ab- 
fence,  jufl  at  that  junclure,  was  even  a 
confolation  to  him,  as  he  was  fenfible  of 
the  pain  which  the  fight  of  him  in  that 
condition  would  give  him,  and  which  it 
was  fo  much  better  fhould  be  fpared 
him.  His  death,  he  obferved,  could 
not,  to  his  fon,  in  the  eye  of  his  reafon, 
be  any  caufe  of  furprife,  or  of  forrow, 
confidering  that  it  was  a  relief  from  a  life 
fubjedl  to  fuch  conftant  tortures,  but  that 
itis  prefence  at  it  might  too  much  Ihock 
his  excellent  nature.  He  rcquefted,  that 
he  might  be  buried  in  my  parifh-church, 
and  Toon  after  expired  with  the  mod  pious 
fortitude,  and  the  m.oil:  placid  refignation. 

I  wrote 
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I  wrote  immediately  advice  of  his 
death  to  Mr.  Stanley,  who,  with  great 
ex^yefTion  of  grief  and  efleem,  left  the 
care  of  his  funeral  entirely  to  me,  with  a 
defire  that  no  cofl  niight  be  fpared,  ta 
make  it  decent  and  worthy  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  for  which  he  fent  me  an  ample 
advance,  excufing  his  not  coming  dowa 
himfelf,  on  the  abfence  of  his  fon,  gone 
to  Hamborough,  on  fpecial  aftairs,which, 
however,  would  have  been  no  obdacle, 
but  for  fome  extraordinary  call  of  bu(i- 
nefs,  that  would  not  allow  of  his  leaving 
town. 

You  will  naturally  now  aflc,  what  is 
all  this  to  Clara  ?  Have  patience,  dear 
aunt,  and  you  fliall  know,  but  not  till 
the  next  pofl  j  for  to  tell  you  but  the 
plain  truth,  I  began  this  letter  too  late 
to  fave  this,  unlefs  I  break  off,  as  I  now 
a(5luallydo  with  the  iifual  affurances. 

Yours,  &€. 

Edward  Mellefont^ 
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LETTER    XXXIII. 

Mr.  Edward  Mellefont   to  Mrs. 
Buckley. 

Lancajhiire, 
[  In  Ccntinuation.  ] 

CLARA  was,  I  may  fay,  but  jufl 
arrived,  when  one  day,  as  we  were 
fitting  after  dinner  in  our  fore- parlour, 
which  looks  to  the  door  of  the  little  fpot 
of  garden  before  the  houfe,  the  noife 
of  that  door  opening  made  us  turn 
our  eyes  towards  it,  and  behold !  four 
men,  with  fome  others  that  follov>ed  out 
of  curiofity,  bringing  in,  on  a  hand- 
barrow,  a  man,  in  a  blue  furtout,  with- 
out any  hat,  all  bathed  in  his  own  blood, 
fenfelefs,  and  to  all  appearance  rather 
dead  than  only  dying. 

Our 
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Our  hall  door  being  inflantly  opened, 
he  was  brought  in,  and  laid  on  a  couch, 
take]  out  of  the  parlor  for  that  purpofe. 
He  feemed  to  be  young  •,  but  there  was 
no  diftinguifhing  any  features  of  his  face, 
it  was,  together  with  his  hair,  fo  covered 
with  dull,  and  blood  that  guflied  from 
two  wounds  in  his  head.  He  had  alfo 
received  a  hurt  in  his  right  fide,  not,  in- 
deed, deep,  but  broad  and  jagged,  fo  as 
to  have  more  of  the  violent  contufion  in 
it  than  of  a  wound,  though  it  had  pro- 
duced a  great  effufion  of  blood. 

I  difpatched    a   man   inflantly  for  a 

furgeon,  and  in  the  mean  while  thofe 

who  had  brought  the  flranger  could  give 

no  other  account  than  what  they  had 

from  the  poft-boy,  who  had  come  with 

him  from  the  lad  flage,  and  who  was 

not  yet  returned  from  looking  after  the 

horfe   that  was   the  caufe  of  this   ac« 

cident. 

The 
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The  perfon  fo  hurt,  was,  it  feemSy 
riding  pofl,  and  fetting  his  horfe  care- 
lefsly,  being  probably  lb  much  ab^rbed 
in  other  thoughts,  that,  not  heeding 
any  thing  on  the  road  before  him,  he 
was  unprepared  for  the  fudden  ftart  of 
his  horfe,  at  a  fight  of  the  carcafe  of  a 
dead  one  which  lay  in  the  way  -,  a  flare 
afide  from  it  with  fuch  a  violence,  that 
it  flung  him  againft  the  ragged  flump 
of  a  tree  hard  by,  ftuck  with  fome  dry 
branches,  fo  fharp-pointed,  that  they  ran 
into  his  head  in  two  places,  bruifed  his 
face  and  fide,  fo  as,  upon  the  whole,  to 
have  greatly  disfigured  him,  befides 
{tunning  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
was  taken  up  for  dead. 

This  accident  not  being  forty  yards- 
from  where  I  live,  which  was  the  nearefl 
place  of  any  likely  to  afford  him  afTift- 
ence,  if  not  too  late,  fome  who  had  join- 
ed to  lift  him  from  the  ground,  and   to 

place  him  on  a  gardener's  barrow  for  con^ 

veniency 
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veniency  of  carriage,  judged  very  rightly 
that  they  could  not  do  better  than  to 
bring^him  to  my  houfe. 

Mr.  Atkins,  the  furgeon,  living  but 
half  a  mile  off,  being  luckily  in  the  way, 
came  immediately,  though  not  before 
the  ftranger  had  given  fome  figns  of  re- 
turning life  and  fenfe.  On  his  arrival, 
he  vifited  his  hurts  and  wounds,  and 
pronounced  them  more  alarming  in  the 
appearance  than  dangerous  in  the  re- 
ality ;  and  that  as  to  his  trance,  he  ap- 
prehended he  was  only  ftunned  with  the 
violence  of  the  blow,  and  hoped  it 
would  have  no  worfe  confequences, 
which  were,  indeed,  fometimes  the  cafe 
of  contufions  of  the  head  ;  but  that,  in 
all  ftates  of  the  cafe,  reft  and  compo- 
fure  of  body  and  mind  were  effentially 
reciuifite. 

In  a  very  few  minutes,  the  (Irangct 
was  fo  far  recovered,  that  he  opened  his 

eyes. 
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eyes,  fiared  wildly  about  him,  while 
raifing  his  head  from  the  bolder  of  the 
couch,  he  leaned  on  his  hand,  ancj,  com- 
ing to  his  fpeech,  the  firft  ufe  he  made 
of  ic  was  to  thank  us  very  politely  for 
the  alTifliance  v/e  were  giving  him  :  And 
the  next  was  to  aflc  us  how  far  he  might 
be  from  Kettleby-farm  ?  That  queftion 
inftantly  gave  us  all  to  know  what  the 
greateft  probability  is  that  you  have  al- 
ready anticipated,  his  being  fon  to  Mr- 
Sumners,  whofe  refidence  had  been  prc- 
cifely  at  the  place  fo  called.  On  my 
telling  him  the  fmall  diftance,  he  feem- 
ed  greatly  pleafed,  and  afl<ed  me  if  Mr. 
Sumners  was  flill  there,  by  which  I 
found  he  was  unapprized  of  his  deceafe. 
While  I  was  hefitating  my  anfwcr,  the 
furgeon,  who  knew  the  father  very  well, 
and  had  attended  him  in  his  lad  illnefs, 
relieved,  with  more  prefence  of  mind, 
my  embaraffment,  by  telling  him,  that 
his  father  was  gone  upon  fome  indifpen- 
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fable  call,  but  believed  he  was  very  well, 
and  much  better  than  he  had  been  years 
before  j  at  which  the  poor  young  gen- 
tleman's eyes  fparkled  with  joy.  Alas ! 
how  foon  to  be  cruelly  undeceived  of 
the  fenfe  in  which  he  underllood  it,  and 
of  which  the  impofition  was  purely 
meant  in  tendernefs  to  his  prefent  condi- 
tion, when  the  fhock  of  the  mournful 
truth  might  have  been  fatal,  or  at  leafl 
greatly  hurtful  to  him. 

Common  humanity  would  have  of  it- 
felf  alone  induced  us  to  take  the  utmofl: 
care  of  the  greated  ftranger,  in  fuch  a 
circum (lance  •,  but  now  the  knowledge 
of  him  made  ilill  a  greater  point  of  our 
concern  for  him.  Clara,  lolely  moved 
by  a  principle  of  compaHion,  exerted 
herfelf  v^ith  all  the  omcioufnefs  of  a 
good  heart,  in  afllfting  my  wife  in  her 
cifpofiticns  for  preparing  an  apartment, 
and   every   thing   proper    in   his  cafe  ; 

moved 
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moved  efpecially  by  the  confideration  oi 
the  peculiarity  of  it :   A  young  gentle- 
man thus  grievoufly  hurt  on  hisrreturn 
to  a  father,  whom  he  would  find  dead, 
and  who,   in  all  probability,  mud  have 
left    him    in    very    indifferent    circum- 
ftances.     All  this  only  the  more  recom- 
m.ended  him  to  her  tender  commifera- 
tion,    and  drew  tears   of   it  from    her 
foftnefs,  even  before   Ihe  could  properly 
be  faid    to   have   feen   him.      For    the 
blood  from  the   wounds    in   his    head, 
mixed  with  the  duft  amidd  which  he 
had  fallen,  had  fo  disfigured   his  face, 
as   not  fo  much   as   to   afford   a   guefs 
at    the    features    of    it.     But    after    it 
had   been,    by    the  furgeon's  care  and 
direction,   cleanfed,    and  reftored  to  its 
native   honors,    it  is    not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive the  difference  it  made  to  his  ad- 
vantage.    It  is  not  pofTible  to  imagine 
a  more  noble,  a  more  engaging  counte- 
nance i  while  what  palenefs  from  effufion 

of 
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of  blood  took  from  its  vividncfs  of  color, 
was  made  up  to  him  in  attradions  of 
tendernpfs  and    compalTion,    by  foften- 
ing  fomevvhat  of  an  air  of  command  in 
the  not  unpleafmg  fternnefs  of  a  brow, 
which    in   youth    is  a  zed   of    manly 
beauty,   that  tempers  its  foftnefs,    and 
defends  it    from   effeminacy.     In   har- 
mony with  his  face  is  the  whole  of  his 
form,  cafl  in  the  m.oft  exquifite  model 
for  fhape,  ftature,  and  proportion.  Then 
his  port,  manner,   and  air,  have  fome- 
thing  uncommonly  great  in  them  :   he 
might  have  pafTed  for  one  of  the  firft 
nobility,  in  the  times  when  thofe  of  that 
clafs  derived  their  air  of  diftinclion  from 
elevation  of  fentiment,  and  from  a  ftern 
difdain  for  any  thing  little  or  dilhonor- 
able  -,    before   indolence,    avarice,    and 
meannefs  of  fpirit  had,  by  an  habitual 
impreffion,  given  them  a  trivial  ignoble 
countenance,  only  the  m^ore  ridiculous, 
and  the  more  remarkable,  for  that  flruc 

of 
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of  infolence,  which  they  preferve  In  the 
midft  of  all  their  debafement,  and  which 
they  take  for  a  fine  air  of  ftate  afid  im- 
portance, though  it  is  but  a  fimptom 
the  more  of  thtir  beggarly  want  of  true 
dignity.  But  leaving  thefe  pretious  com- 
peers in  worthleflhefs  with  my  charitable 
vifh  for  their  waking,  happily  for  them- 
felves,  happily  for  their  country,  out  of 
their  portentoufly  (lupid  dream  of  the 
pofilbility  of  forcing  refped,  by  laying 
upon  a  b:irren  ground  of  vanity  the  falfe 
and  poorer  yet  manure  of  dirty  gains  by 
venality,  let  me  proceed  to  do  but  juf- 
tice  to  Mr.  Sumners.  It  is  eafy  to  dif- 
cern  inftantly  in  him  a  native  greatnefs 
cf  fpirit,  fet  off  with  fo  amiable  a  grace 
of  eafe  and  fweetnefs  of  temper,  as,  com- 
bined with  his  bloom  of  youth,  and  a  fi- 
gure formed  to  pleafe,  can  hardly  fail  of 
prepoITcfiing  ftrongly  in  his  favor. 

As  foon  then  as  the  furgeon  gave  leave 
for  a  vific  to  him  in  his  room,  my  wife, 
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fifter  and  I  went  in  to  pay  our  refpeds, 
and  to  afllire  him  that  all   imaginable 
care  wQpld  betaken  of  him,  with  requeft 
to  him  totranquilliie  himfelf  thoroughly, 
as  one  of  the  moft  effedual  means  for  his 
fpeedy  recovery.     But  while  Clara  was 
acquitting  herfelf  of  her  compliment,  the 
mod  indifferent  by-fcanders  could  hard- 
ly have  efcaped  obferving  the  imprelTion 
flie  made  on  him,  of  furprife,  mixed  with 
fomething  more  powerful,   more  tender 
jhan  furprife.     His  gaze  was  as  intenfe, 
as  politenefs  would  admit.     Pie  appeared 
confounded,    motionlefs,     and,    after   a 
length  of  paufc,  could  hardly  articulate, 
in  breaks  and  confufedly,  an  anfwer  to  her 
civility:    It  would  be  premature  to  fay, 
that  his  appearance  had  on  her  an  eifedl, 
in  any  degree  like  or  approaching  to  that 
which  hers  had  had  on  him.     And  yet, 
I  thought  I  could*difcern  in  her  looks,  to- 
gether with  her  furprife,  a  certain  melan- 
cholic tendernefs,   fueh  as  I  had  never 
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remarked  in  them  before,  and  which,  af- 
ter all,  might  be  nothing  more  than  an 
expreflion  of  a  fimpathifing  moocj. 

After  this,  as  often  as  it  could  be, 
without  prejudice  to  his  recovery,  or 
without  being  difagreeable  to  himfelf,  we 
gave  him  our  company,  to  preferve  him 
from  the  natural  wearinefs  of  folitude  in 
a  ftrange  houfe  •,  and  I  cannot,  confif- 
tently  with  truth,  fay,  that  Clara  betraid 
any  averfion  for  contributing  her  fhare 
in  her  alTiflence  at  this  difcharge  of  our 
duty  of  hofpitality. 

As  foon,  then,  as  he  was  enough  re- 
covered for  converfation  not  to  be  pre- 
judical  to  him,  fince  the  furgeon  had  fo 
managed,  as  to  make  him  eafy  about  his 
ftay  with  us,  as  more  convenient  than  at 
his  father's  little  apartment  in  Kettleby- 
farm,  to  v/hich  he  had,  at  firfl,  much 
infifted  on  being  removed,  but  was  grown 
more  indifferent  about  that  point ,   we 
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ufed  our  bed  endeavors  to  amufe,  and 
efpecially  to  divert  him  from  any  impa- 
tient for  the  return  of  his  father,  till  his 
health,  grown  more  confirmed,  would 
admit  the  ceflation  of  this  innocent  fraud 
of  concealing  from  him  his  death. 

But  in  the  mean  v/hile  nothing  did 
more  real  honor  to  his  memory  than  the 
aftonifhing  proficiency  of  his  fon,  in  all 
parts  of  learning,  in  all  objedls  of  the  hu- 
man inquiry.  Yet  no  one  could  be  lefs 
verbofe  than  he  was,  a  fuccinclnefs 
which  was,  ftridly  fpeaking,  owing  to 
his  being  a  perfedl  m.after  of  every  fub- 
je6l,  on  which  we  led  him  to  fpeak.  In 
every  fcience,  in  every  art,  he  had  feized 
the  precife  point  which  threw  the  cleareft 
light  on  the  whole,  and  rendered  ic 
comprehenfible,  at  one  viev/,  in  all  its 
parts.  On  my  exprefiing  my  allonifli- 
ment  at  the  progrefs  in  learning,  he 
had  made,  in  fuch  early  youth :    he  at- 
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tribtited  it,  to  the  fair  reprefentation  of 
fludy,  by  his  father,  under  the  form  of 
pleafure,  with(>ut  deceiving  him  ^  to 
its  limitations  cf  p^fl'ible  acquirement. 
Learning,  he  faid,  was  a  hill,  cf  which 
if  you  fliould  arrive  at  the  fum,mit,  you 
can  no  more  exped  to  touch  the  il^y  than 
if  you  had  (laid  at  the  bottom  :  but  then 
in  the  very  acl  of  afcending,  you  have  a 
great  deal  of  pleafure,  and  on  your  gain- 
ing the  top  you  enjoy  more  delightful 
profpecls,  and  a  ferener  air,  when  thus 
got  above  thofe  fogs  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  which  involve  thofe  whom 
you  will  have  left  beneath  you  in  the 
valley. 

Yet  all  his  profufion  of  knovvledge  was 
rather  drawn  from  him  by  the  courfe  of 
a  converfation,  in  which  he  always  fol- 
lowed, and  never  led,  than  it  c,\me  un- 
called for,  in  any  fpiritof  difplay.  Eve- 
ry-thing  he  faid,     was  fo  graced    with 
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winning  modelly,  with  fo  unaflliming, 
fo  diffident  an  air,  as  gave  me  the  higheft 
opinion  of  his  underftanding  and  charac- 
ter. But  what  the  moft  amazed  me  was, 
his  prodigious  facility  of  tranfition  from 
the  mod  fublime  fubjecls,  of  which  he 
treated  with  the  greateft  command  of 
thought,  and  language,  to  the  merefb 
arranteft  trifles,  inco  which  he  entered 
with  as  much  eafe  and  propriety,  as  if 
trifles  had  been  his  element,  and  he  had 
ftudied  nothing  elfe  all  his  life-time.  By 
this  means,  he  is  the  mafter  of  propor- 
tioning himfelf  to  every  charadler,  from 
the  great  Philofopher  who  thinks  the 
moft  profoundly,  down  to  the  little 
Lord,  who  never  thought  in  his  life  ; 
from  the  confummace  Scholar,  and 
Statefman,  verfed  in  the  abftrufeil  points 
of  literature,  and  of  policy,  to  the  gay 
Lady,  v/hofe  ideas  never  rofe  above  the 
humble  circle  of  fuch  objefls,    as  rib- 
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bons,  laces,  pompoons,  th:^  mifteries 
of  the  toilet,  points  of  drels,  fafhions, 
routs,    lap-dogs,    or  pretty  fellows.  ^ 

You  will  eafily  judge,  however,  that 
lanticipate  here  the  dilcovery  or  hi*;,  ta- 
lents, which  could  nor  fo  untold  tiKm- 
felves,  till  after  he  was  more  thorough- 
ly acquainted,  more  recovered,  more  at 
eafe  in  his  mind. 

In  the  mean  while,  Clara,  I  dare  aver 
it,  at  firft,  from  nothing  but  her  natural 
goodnefs,  and  difpofition  to  pity,  was,  in 
doins  the  honors  of  the  houfe,  and  of 
fulfilling  the  duty  of  hofpitality,  of  great 
fervice  to  her  filler,  who,  under  favor  of 
her  afilftance,  and  fupplying  her  place, 
could  have  the  more  leifi^ire  for  her  do- 
nieftic  affairs,  and  the  care  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  purity  of  tliis  view,   ([^^  occa- 
fionally  attended  the  fick  young  gentle- 
man, 
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man,  and  carried  him  in  his  broths,  and 
fuch  articles  of  diet  as  the  furgeon  al- 
lowed him  •,  which  he  was  obferved  to 
receive  from  her  hands  with  tranrports 
of  alacrity  and  fatisfaftion.  Nor  v;as 
fhe  deficient  in  the  good  nature  of  yield- 
ing to  the  great  defire  he  exprefied  of 
her  fitting  down,  and  whiling  av^ay  the 
tedious  moments  of  his  chamber-con- 
iinement. 

In  a  little  time,  however,  we  had  fome 
reafon  to  think,   that  this  frequentation, 
originally  fuggefled  by  refpects  of  civi- 
lity,  began,  at  length,  to  be  granted  to 
inclination.    There  appeared  a  mofl:  ma- 
nifeil  revolution   in  Clara's  temper  and 
countenance.     Her   air  was,   from  the 
openefi,  frankefh  gaiety,  fofcened  into  a 
tender  melancholy,  her  looks  wore  all  the 
marks  cf  an  inward  conPiicl  bef.veen  a 
growing  pafilon   and    her  reufon,    over 
v/liich  fac  probably  dreaded  the  victory, 
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\vithoiit  having  the  power  to  form  refo- 
lutely  a  wifh  againft  it.  It  mufl,  no 
doubt,  have  cod  her  a  violent  liruggle, 
to  refieCc  on  her  rcfufal  of  fome  of  the 
greateft  matches  in  Britain,  and  on  the 
way  vvardnefs  of  her  fate,  that  vvas  now 
captivating  her  to  fimply  a  young  gen- 
tleman, in  far  from  paramount  circum- 
Hances,  without  any  thing  but  his  perfo- 
nal  merit  to  recommend  him,  which  is, 
indeed,  a  great  confideration,  but  ought 
not,  perhaps,  to  be  the  only  one. 

We  have  all  of  us,  however,  refpedled 
enough  her  fecret,  which  it  is  not  impof- 
fible  may  be  a  fecret  even  to  herfelf,  not 
to  difturb  or  difconcert  her  with  our  fuf- 
picions.  Though  I  muft  own,  I  am.  not 
perfecflly  pleafed  at  the  courfe  I  in^agine 
things  are  taking.  Not  that  any  inter- 
efted  niotives  fway  with  me  in  the  leafl:. 
If  I  mention  Mr.  Sumners's  v;ant  of  a 
competency,  fo  obvioufly  to  be  prefumed 

from 
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from  the  flreight  circumflances  in  which 
his  father  died,  a  good  part  of  my  con- 
cern is  for  himfelf  •,  1  do  not  think  Cla- 
ra's provifion  a  fufficient  compenfation 
for  the  bar  and  heavy  incumbrance  to 
him  of  the  nuptial  flate,  fo  young  as  he 
is ;  and  at  a  time  of  life  when  fetting 
out  in  quefl  of  adventurous  atchieve- 
ments  of  fortune,  there  is  no  being  too 
light-armed.  Yet  let  me  not  take  up 
forrow  at  interefl: ;  all  may  (lill  be  for 
the  bed  ;  and  of  this,  at  lead,  I  am 
fure,  I  mean  and  wifh  the  befb.  I  think 
match-making  rather  a  dangerous  ofnce  ^ 
but  on  fome  occafions,  not  more  fo 
than  match-breaking.  Having,  in  fad, 
no  controul  over  Clara,  nor,  indeed, 
defiring  any,  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
mod  tender  friendfhip,  I  remain  the 
more  eafy,  for  my  being  perfectly  fatif- 
fied  of  her  honor  and  difcretion.  A  paf« 
fion  may  gain  fome  empire  over  her,  but 
never  beyond  a  certain  point.  Her  clear- 
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fpirited  ideas  of  a  happinefs  independent 
of  ambition  and  fortune,  may,  perhaps, 
lead  her  to  defpife  the  falfe  prejudices  of 
the  v/orld,  but  vvill,  I  dare  anfwer  for 
her,  never  engage  her  to  confound  with 
them  the  juft  ones. 

Mean  while,  her  influence  over  Mr. 
Sumners  has  been  of  fome  fervice  to 
him.     You  will  eafily  imagine,   that  fo 
fad  as  he  recovered,   we  flioujd  be  the 
lefs  able  to  continue  the  concealment 
fi-om  him  of  his  father's  death.  We  had, 
indeed,    had    the   early   precaution,   on 
finding  that  the  moment  he  could  hold 
a  pen,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Stanley,  in  Lon- 
don, to  fend  away  to  h'm,    by  the  fame 
pod,  a  letter,  containing  the  account  of 
his  fall,  and  of  our  fupprefilon  to  him 
of  his  father's  deceafe.   This  had  had  the 
efted  of  bringing  Mr.  Stanley  down  in 
perfon,  who  had,  however,  the  difcretioii 
not  to  go  in  to  Mr.  Sumners  abruptly  ; 

nor 
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nor  before  he  had  confulted  with  us  on 
the  beft  means  of  breaking  to  him,  with 
the  Jeaft  danger,  the  misfortune  of  his 
having  lofl:  his  father,  which  it  v;as  every 
inftant  growing  more  and  more  imprac- 
ticable to  ke^cp  from  his  kno^'  ledge ; 
efpecially,  too,  as  he  expreiTed  fome 
doi^bcs  of  his  well-being,  from  what  he 
had  heard  on  the  road,  of  the  indignity 
he  had  undergone  of  an  arred,  and  was 
inclining  to  inipiue  his  abfence  to  that 
circum (lance,  which  he  had  been,  till 
latterly,  tender  of  mentioning.. 

Conftdering,  then,  his  manifeflly  fa- 
vorable diftindion  of  Clara,  it  was  pro- 
pofcd  to  her,  ro  take  upon  her  the  dif- 
clofure  to  him^  of  that  fsd  event  ;  but 
we  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  accept 
the  commifTiOn  •,  ^t  v.ert,  (he  faid,  fo. 
much  againfl:  her  h^art,  to  flrike  fuch  a 
daeger  to  his,  efpecially  ir>  Iiis  prefent 
condition.     For  our  difpenfing  her  from 
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this  difagreeable  tafl^,  fhe  gave  other 
reafons,  fo  plaufible,  (though,  by  the 
by,  I  do  not  think  flie  gave  the  true  one 
at  bottom)  that  we  acquiefced  in  them. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Stanley  engaged  to 
hazard  the  difcovery  to  Mr.  Sumners  ^ 
and  being  let  in,  they  had  a  pretty  long 
private  conference ;  after  which  Mr. 
Stanley,  almofl:  immediately,  fct  off  on 
his  return  to  town,  where  his  prefence 
was  necefTary.  At  taking  leave  of  me, 
he  put  into  my  hand  a  bank  note,  more 
than  fufficient  to  defray  any  incident 
charges,  with  many  thanks,  and  a  fpe- 
cial,  but  very  needlefs  recommendation, 
of  Mr.  Sumners  to  our  ntmoft  care. 
He  had  offered  to  fend  down  a  furgeon 
from  London,  but  Mr.  Sumners,  being 
perfedly  fatisfied  of  the  fkill  and  pro- 
bity of  Mr.  Atkins,  had  rejedled  the 
propofal. 

Na 
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No  fooner  was  Mr.  Stanley  gone, 
than  there  appeared  in  the  yonng  gen- 
tleman fo  vifible  an  alteration  for  the 
worfe,  that  we  began  to  repent  of  not 
havinor  waited  dill  longer  to  undeceive 
him.  The  news  had  actually  caufed  fuch 
a  revolution  in  his  mind,  as  had  affedled 
his  body  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  pro- 
duced, what  had  been  before  kept  off,  a 
feverifh  heat :  and  the  wound  of  his 
brt^afl,  which  was  precedently  in  a  very 
promifing  way,  bfgan  to  break  out  a- 
frefh,  not  to  mention  other  difcoura- 
ging  fimptoms.  His  ftomach  efpecially 
turned  againft  all  fuftenance,  and  there 
was  great  reafon  to  fear  that  his  grief 
and  dejedlion  would  have  very  ferious 
confequences. 

It  was  now  that  Clara's  tafk  was  to 
commence,  which,  I  aflure  you,  flie 
made  little  or  no  difficulty  of  underta- 
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king,  that  of  confolation,  and  of  en- 
deavoring to  footh  and  mitigate  his  af- 
fxidion.  But  while  fhe  employed  her- 
felf  with  all  the  zeal  of  fimpathy,  and 
not  without  efficacy,  in  this  tender  of- 
fice of  humanity,  fhe  was  rather  con- 
fulting  the  good  of  his  health,  than 
the  fafety  of  her  own  heart.  The  mo- 
ving exprefTion  of  his  unaffedled  filial 
forrows  -,  an  expreflion  which  was  even 
more  in  his  air  and  looks  than  in  his 
words,  added  greatly  to  the  amiable- 
nefs  of  his  perfon  •,  fo  true  it  is,  that 
the  heart  em.bellifhes  the  exterior.  No- 
thing, however,  could  fo  powerfully 
have  afFe6led  Clara,  confidering  her 
turn  for  fentimental  tendernefs,  and 
fimpathy  for  the  affli<5led. 

I  am,  then,  much  miftaken,  if,  un- 
lier  the  favor  of  this  mood  of  foft- 
nefs,    a   yet   more   tender   palLon   has 

not 
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not  (loin  unawares  into  her  bofom, 
and  taken  poflelTion  of  it.  At  lead, 
I  am  pretty  clear  that  flie  has  all  the 
fimptoms.  For  her  confolation,  how- 
ever, all  appearances  are  falf^,  or  fhe 
is  in  no  great  danger  of  the  inclina- 
tion beinp  all  on  her  fide.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  difcern  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  boundlefs  refpe<fl  and  modefly 
of  this  young  gentleman,  the  pro- 
found im.prefilon  it  is,  indeed,  no 
2:reat  wonder  Clara  fhould  have  made 
on  him  •,  if  you  combine  with  the 
common  effcdls  of  her  beauty  on  all 
who  fee  her,  the  additional  charms  of 
rendernefs  in  her  offices  of  compaffion, 
and,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  in  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  her  heart  fo  new,  fo  ftrange 
to  her,  and  which  arefo  far  from  m.ifbe- 
comino;  her. 
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Such, 
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Such,  dear  aunt,  is  the  prefent  po- 
fition  of  things.  Our  Angelica  has,  I 
fancy,  found  her  Medoro.  Of  this  e- 
vent  I  have,  however,  judged  it  my 
duty  to  apprize  you,  efpecially  as  you 
exprelTed  fuch  a  concern  for  Clara,  and 
for  every  thing  that  relates  to  her* 

Yours,  &:c. 

Edward  Mellefont., 


L  E  T. 
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LETTER     XXXIV. 

Mifs  Clara.  Maynwaring   to  Mrs-,. 
Buckley. 


Dear  Madam ^  La?ic a/hire, 

THAT  cruel!  that  unjuft  bro-. 
ther  of  mine  !  But  hold  !  do 
not  let  me  abufe  him  too  much  ;  for 
there  is,  1  am  afraid,  fomevvhat  of  truth 
in  what  he  has  written  to  you,  and  com- 
municated to  me  ;  but,  I  hope,  matters 
are  not  quite  fo  defperate  with  me,  as 
he  makes  them. 

Refpc6ling  as  I  do  the  inviolable  laws 
of  candor,  and  the  rights  your  friend- 
fliip  has  to  the  cleared  truth  from  me, 
I  will  not,   nay,  I  need  not  difiemble, 

what 
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"what  I  am  nut  confcious  of  its  being  a 
guiit,  that  J  give  to  Mr.  Sumners  high- 
ly the  preference  over  every  one  of  his 
fex  I  have  fcen.  I  go  farther.  I  do 
not  deny  that  ihis  preference  is  attended 
with  a  vvifh  to  pleafe  him,  which  in  my 
life  I  never  experienced  for  any  one  be- 
fore him  ;  and  if,  as  I  violently  fufpedt 
it,  there  lurks,  under  that  wifh,  any 
thing  of  that  dreadful  paHlon  called 
Love,  which  1  tremble  to  pronounce 
or  write,  fo  horridly  have  I  been  terri- 
fied both  at  the  word  and  the  thought, 
(Modefly,  by  your  leave  !)  I  will  not 
offer  to  fo  much  reafon,  to  fo  much  ho- 
nor, as  introduced  it,  tlie  indignity  of 
denying  it,  as  if  I  could  think  fenfibility 
to  merit  matter  of  reproach  :  Of  this  I 
am  very  fure,  that  every  fentim.ent  of  my 
heart,  might,  on  this  occafion,  ftand  the 
fcrutiny  of  the  fevered  virtue.  And 
yet,  to  judge  of  the  power  of  that  paf- 
fion,  by  what  I  feel  of  the  little  I  know 

of 
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of  it  myfelf,   I  acceck,  from  my  whole 
heart  and  foul,   to    the  opinion  of  its 
being    a    dangerous    one.      I    do  not 
wonder    that  parents   are  fo   much   a- 
fraid    of    it   for   their   children,    confi- 
dering  that  often  the  happinefs  of  their 
whole  lives  is  at  flake,  on  their  mak- 
ing,  or  not   making,   a  proper  choice. 
Unfortunately,   they  are  both  liable  to 
error,  from  very  different  caufes.     The 
old  are  generally  governed  in  their  choice 
for  the  young,   by  the  thing  on  earth 
that  has  the  leall  to  do  with  love  •,  inter- 
efl  :     while  the  young   are    too   often 
milled  by  their  own  unfufpecling  truth 
and  inexperience,  into  a  reliance  on  the 
falfefl  pretences,  under  the  feducing  mafk 
of  that  pafnon.     Unhappy  fex  that  we 
are,  fo  commonly  doomed  to  the  fatal 
alternative  of  being  facrificed  or  betraid  ! 

Do  not,  then,  dear  Madam,  do  me  the 
injuflice  to  think,  that,  putting  the  con- 

fequences 
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iequences  at  the  zvorfi  (I  was  really  go- 
ing to  write,  the  heji)  of  what  my  bro- 
ther apprehends  for  me,  I  fhall  not  have 
taken  my  refolution,  without  fuch  a  de- 
liberation, as  may  do  honor  to  my  choice, 
and  defend  it  as  much  as  poflible,  from 
any  air  of  weaknefs.  Peace  be  to  thofe 
romance-writers,  and  novelifts,  who  are. 
for  ever  painting  love  under  the  charac- 
ter of  madnefs,  and  calculate  its  flrength 
by  its  triumphs  over  reafon  !  In  general, 
I  fancy,  they  may  be  right  enough  !  But 
I  hope  tliat  exceptions  are  not  out  of 
nature.  I  fhould  rather  imagine,  that  a 
love  found'!d  on  the  great  principles  of 
honor,  reafon,  and  virtue,  mufl  burn 
with  a  ten  times  brighter  fiercenefs,  than 
a  love  obfcured  or  debafed  by  the  admix- 
ture of  mean  paffions,  or  unworthy  mo- 
tives. In  the  confcioufnefs,  however,  of 
my  own  weaknefs,  I  dare  not  bs  fure 
that  I  faould,   if  I  was  unhappily  in  the 

cafe  of  ir,  renounce  a  palTion  for  its  not 

beings 
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being  authorifcd  by  renfon,  though  I 
fhould  certainly  try  •,  but  of  this  I  may 
be  very  clear,  that  inclination  can  at  Icaft 
not  be  the  weaker  for  its  having  reafon 
on  its  fide  ;  nor  can  I  think  otherwife, 
but  that  love  is  never  fo  ftrong,  fo  invin- 
cible, as  when  it  is  a  virtue. 

Upon  a  fubjefl  fo  delicate,  and  £0 
new  to  me  as  this,  a  fubjefl  that  mocks 
definition,  and  can,  as  I  conceive  it,  be 
only  reached  by  fentiment,  I  know 
too  Vv'ell  your  candor  not  to  rely  on  it 
for  your  excufing  my  not  faying  more, 
I  recommend  myfelf,  then,  to  your  bed 
conflruclion,  the  hope  of  which  is 
among  the  flrongeft  incentives  to  the 
regulation  of  my  conduct  on  my  defire 
of  deferving  it. 

Yours,  &c. 

Clara  Mavnwaring. 
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LETTER     XXXV. 

Mrs.  Buckley  to  Mijs   C  l  a  r  4 
Maynwaring. 

My  dear  and  ever  ejleemed  child^ 

IT  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  exprefs  the 
plealure  I  received  from  Mr.  Melle- 
font's  two  lad  letters,  with  your  epi- 
logue to  them. 

I  never  thought  fo  ill  of  Clara  as  to 
doubt  of  her  fufceptibility  of  love. 
Nature,  who  has  made  her  fo  amiable, 
would  hardly,  after  fhe  had  turned  out 
of  her  hands  fo  finilhed  a  piece  of  work, 
ufc  herfelf  fo  il^,  as  to  break  off  her  com- 
munication with  it ;  flic  would  hardly 
bedow,  all  in  vain,  fo  many  blcfllngs  as 
flie  has  done  upon  you,  under  tlic  curie, 

which, 
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which,  as  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  fo 
fhrewdly  and  fo  juftly  obferved,  cha- 
radlerifes  the  Devil,    an    incapacity    of 


loving. 


Nothing,  too,  was  more  likely,  than 
that  a  pailion,  fo  often  rebuffed  in  its 
attempt  to  gain  admittance  to  your 
bread,  under  the  pafTports  of  ambition 
and  fortune,  ihould,  at  length,  lurprize 
an  entrance  under  the  cover  of  a  virtue, 
ef^)eciaily  fo  lovely  an  one  as  that  of  pity. 

Then,  Mr.  Mellefont's  defcription  of 
Mr  Sumners  gives  me  fo  great  an  idea 
of  him,  that  if  I  was  not  fo  near  three- 
fcore,  as,  in  honor  to  truth,  I  am  obliged 
to  confeis  myfelf,  I  verily  think  I  could 
order  a  poft-chaife  to  my  door,  and  fet 
out  for  my  Nephev;'s  in  a  hurry,  to  dif- 
pute  him  with  you. 

But,  jefting  a  part,  which  by  the  by 
would   not  be  very  good-natured,  on  a 

fubje6l 
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fubjecl  fo  ferious  to  you,  it  is  yonr  choice 
of  him,  that  fixes  my  belief  of  his  not 
bein.g  without  a  very  extraordinary  merit, 
fince  he  could  make  an  impreflion  on  a 
heart  fo  folid,  fo  guarded  as  yours  :  it  is 
nor,  in  truch,  from  your  having  re- 
jeded  fo  many  fplendid  offers  that  I 
draw  this  conclufion  ;  I  have  known 
more  than  one  woman,  who,  after  hav- 
ing refufed  very  advantageous  matches, 
have  miferably  thrown  themfelves  away, 
on  fome  defpicable  objedl  of  their  fickly 
fancy,  or  wretched  caprice.  But  I  do 
you  more  juftice^  I  as  little  fufpecl  you 
of  folly  as  of  vice.  Some  of  our  fex,  un- 
happily, and  very  confiflently,  conjoin 
both  ;   you  are  infinitely  above  either. 

In  this  cafe,  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
choice  that  for  ever  juliifies  or  condemns  ; 
in  v/hich  are  necefiarily  implied,  the 
inviolably  facred  refpe61s  of  duty  to  pa- 
rents,  and  of  the  laws  of  honor,  under 

which 
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which  a  due  degree  of  confideration  of 
circu  uilances  is  undoubtedly  included, 
as  wh)  would  wifh  to  be  the  caufe  of 
detriment  or  mifery  to  the  object  of 
one's  affe(51:ion  P  But  in  this  laft  claufe, 
I  only  mean  a  ju(l  attention  to  the  re- 
quifites  of  a  competmcy  for  happinefs, 
w-ithout  taking  into  the  account  thofe 
fupcifiuities,  which  oftner  exckide  than 
procure  it. 

With  thefe  referves,  which  are  fo  far 
from  incompatible  with  a  true  alfedion 
tliat  they  are  eiTential  to  ir,  for  I  do  noc 
fuppofe  any  one  will  give  to  a  girl's 
running  away  with  her  father's  coachman, 
or  to  a  vitious  old  fellow's  marrying  his 
maid,  the  honorable  name  of  love  -,  with 
thefe  referves,  I  fay,  of  duty  and  of 
honor,  that  pafTion  has  all  the  charadler 
of  innocence,  and  is  even  under  the 
fpecial  protection  of  virtue.  Not  death 
iifelf  is  hardly  a  tribute  more  certainly 

paid 
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paid  by  old  age  to  nature,  than  love  by 
youth.  The  Tpring  might  as  well  be 
without  its  verdure,  as  that  feafon  with- 
out its  fufceptibility  of  that  palTion : 
nor  think,  my  Clara,  there  is  in  this 
any  ludicrous  loofcnefs  of  cafuiftry.  The 
horror  and  Ihame  are  to  thofe  who  dare 
deny  the  bindingnefs  of  that  law,  of  all 
the  laws  of  nature  the  moft  facred  and 
the  moft  innocent,  the  law  of  moral  love. 
The  abufe  of  that  inflinct  is,  doubtlefs, 
indefenHbly  bad,  but  perhaps  not  eflen- 
tially  worfe  than  the  infernal  pradlice  of 
exacting,  under  a  moft  blafphemoufly 
falfe  color  of  religion,  a  folemn  vow  of 
difobedience  to  one  of  Fleaven's  com- 
mands the  molt  explicitly  fignified  by 
revelatifjn  and  nature. 

As  I  have,  then,  but  the  more 
efteemed  you  for  your  virtuous  and 
honorable  refufal  of  offers  from  fuch  as 
either  had  not  been  able  to  infpire  you 

with 
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with  a  liking  fufficient  to  juftify  your 
yielding,  or  were  forbidden  to  you  b/ 
an  invincible  bar  of  judice  or  honor, 
I  fhall  not,  I  afllire  you,  elleem  you  the 
lefs,  for  not  holding  out,  where  there 
cxift  no  fuch  objections,  as  are  founded 
on  thofe  laudable  principles,  which  made 
your  refiftence  a  virtue. 

There  is  even  in  the  choice  to  which 
you  now  feem  inclined,  manifeftly  clear 
as  it  is  of  views  of  intereft  or  ambitior, 
fometliing  noble,  magnanimous,  worthy, 
in  (liort,  of  Clara :  and  as  you  have  a 
moral  aflurance  of  Mr.  Sum.ners's  cha- 
racSier,  there  is  no  great  hazard  of  your 
diftindion  of  him  being  loft  upon  him, 
or  of  his  not  being  fenfible  of  its  value. 
On  this  occafion  your  greateft  honor  ap- 
pears to  me,  what,  however,  is  no  won- 
der, in  perfc(5l  harmony  with  your  great- 
eft  happinefs. 

Vol.  III.  K        '  I;i 
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In  all  this,  my  worthy  girl,  I  am  the 
freer  o[  my  Icntiments  in  favor  of  your 
inclination,  not  only  becaufe  I  think  it  a 
virtuous  one,  but  as  I  am  fenfible  your 
modefty  needs,  perhaps,  this  friendly  en- 


courao-ement. 


As  to  the  news  of  the  town,  as  you, 
doubtlefs,  fee  the  public  papers,  the  mar- 
riage mentioned  in  them  of  one  of  your 
acquaintance,  and  nothing  more  than 
your  acquaintance,  will  hardly  have 
efcaped  your  notice  •,  Mifs  Bloom fworth 
to  Billy  Grinly,  that  egregious  feather- 
headed  fop,  whofe  rage  for  rendering  by 
;illthe  powers  of  drefs,  that  horrid  figure 
of  his  fomewhat  more  tolerable,  would 
have  been  fo  much  in  vain  to  any  but 
fuch  an  ideot  as  herfelf.  You  mud  have 
feen  him,  I  fancy  ;  nay,  if  I  remember 
right,  he  v;as  one  of  your  danglers,  till 
you  drove  him  from  you,  as  you  would 
any  other  noifom  in  feci,  that  pedered  you 

with 
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wiih  his  buz.  She  caught,  it  feems,  thv: 
litde animal  at  Court,  one  drawing-room 
night,  or  rather  it  caught  her  with  3 
taudry  taftelefs  birth-day-fuit,  in  which 
he  was  fluttering  about  hke  the  king  of 
the  butterflies. 

She  had  been,  for  fome  time  before, 
courted  by  Mr.  Plowdon,  of  rather  a  fupe- 
rior  fortune  to  his,  and  who  had  nothing 
againft  him,  but  a  certain  roughnefs, 
and  unpolitenefs  of  character,  which 
concealed  much  foHd  fenle  and  worth. 
This  too  was  owino;  to  a  ne^lecl  of  his 
education  by  his  father,  one  of  the  mod 
determinate  fcx- hunters  that  ever  noblv 
ri{]<ed  his  neck  over  a  fivc-bar-gate-,  a 
neck  which  however  was,  at  length, 
broke,  in  too  ardent  a  purfjit  of  the 
glories  of  the  chace.  TheJe  tVv'o  fuitors 
Mifs  Bloomfworth  weighed  in  fcales, 
of  which  not  folid  judgment,  but  fickly 
Fancy  held  the  ballance,  and  accordingly 
K   2  the 
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the  Jighteft  in  the  eye  of  tafle  proved 
the  heavicfl:  with  the  Fair  one,  and 
Plowdon  had  the  good  fortune  to  kick* 
the  beam.  Grinly  was  the  eledl  of  a 
heart  only  made  for  trifles.  She  had  not 
the  fenfe  to  confider  that  in  fuch  a  fiim- 
iy  coxcomb,  there  was  not  the  (luff  ever 
to  make  a  man  •,  whereas,  in  the  ruftic^ 
there  was  a  folidity  of  fubflance,  that 
wanted  only  the  polifh  which  it  was  very 
capable  of  receiving.  Cut  of  a  block  of 
marble,  in  the  greateft  roughnefs  of  its 
firft  chippings,  there  may  be  formed  the 
nobleft  llatue-,  but  what  the  deuce  can 
ycu  make  better  of  a  human-figured 
(lick  out  of  a  toy-fliop  than  a  frippery 
rag-doll  ?  Btrfides,  to  love  a  clown  may 
be  but  a  trefpafs  againfl:  opinion,  but 
to  love  a  fop,  is  a  fin  againft  nature. 

Well,  but  there  has  been  another 
marriage  which  you  could  not  fee  in  the 
papers,    becaufe,   for  certain  reafons  of 

decency 
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decency  and  family- regard,    which  will 
be  obvious  to  you,  it  was  exprefsly  kepn 
out  of  them,  and  the  ceremony  but  three 
nights  ago  performed  with  the  utmoft 
privacy,    in  the  prefence  of  a  very  few 
ft-Ied   perfons.      "  Ay,    but  what  mar- 
riage ?  '*    I    wonder  at  your  affurance  in 
afking  me  fuch  a  queftion  •,  as  if  you  had 
not  yourfelf  been  prefent  at  the  nuptials 
of  Lord   Soberton   and  Lady   Harriet, 
Kay,    do  not  dare.     "  What,  I  Clara 
*'  Maynwaring,    at  that  time  in  Lanca- 
*'  ihire  at  two  hundred  miles  diilance, 
*'  I  afiifl  at  a  wedding  in  London?    in- 
'^  deed  Mrs.  Buckley,    I  am  forry  for 
**  you,    but  you   really  doat." — Abufa 
me  as  much  as  you  pleafe,    but   I  do  a- 
ver,  and  will  maintain  ir,  that  you,  yes, 
once  more  you,    was  at  that  fame  wed- 
ding-,   I  do  not  fay,   mark  me,   quite, 
in  your  own  proper  perfon,   but,    virtu- 
ally,   through  m.e,    the  {^\'i  conftituted 
proxy  for  you  on  that  occafion,    at  ihe 
K  3  earned 
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earned  reqnelt  of  the  two  parties.  So 
that  the  old,  fat,  iigly,  Mrs.  Buckley, 
Iiad  the  honor  of  reprefenting  the  young, 
blooming,  beautiful  Clara,  of  which,  I 
afTure  you,  I  was  not  a  little  proud, 
nor  a  little  welcome  there;  as  I  am  per- 
feftly  fatislied  that  the  news  will  be  to 
you. 

But  I  have  here  anticipated  fome  ma- 
terial events.  As  foon  as  Lord  Soberton 
had  finifhed  the  ultimate  arrangements 
for  the  nuptial  ceremony,  he  came  to  my 
houfe,  and  with  the  mod  cordial  expref- 
fions  of  friendfhip  and  efleem  acquainted 
me  of  every  thing  being  fixed,  and  en- 
treated, in  Lady  Harriet's  name  and 
yours,  my  prefence  at  it,  in  acquittal  of 
your  promife  of  being  one  of  her  bride- 
maids. 

But  whatfoverelgnly  pleafed  me,  was, 
his  telling  me,   that  he  had  difdained  to 

impofe 
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impok  himfelf  on  Lady  Plarriet,  under 
the  flnr,  though  but  of  a  coRfcioufnefs 
to  hinifelf,  of  a  fecret  offence.-  The  vva)r 
he  took  to  break  it  to  \\tr  was  not  amifs, 
conndering  the  fairnefs  of  the  flep.  He 
threw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and  ferioufly 
declared  to  her,  that  he  would  not  quit 
that  pofture,  till  fl:ie  fhould  fincerely,  and 
from  her  heart,  pronounce  his  pardon 
for  a  fault  he  was  going  to  confefs  to  her. 
You  may  guefs  the  anfwer  of  a  woman, 
who,  you  are  fenfible,  adores  him  •,  and, 
p/erhaps,  the  rogue  knew  it  too.  How- 
ever, after  fecuring  his  terms  of  an  ab- 
foiute  unreferved  remifTion,  he,  with  all 
the  proper  foftenings,  confefTed  his  wrong 
to  her,  and  did  full  juflice  to  your  noble 
procedure  on  ir,  which  folved,  fo  much 
to  your  honor,  the  misery  of  your  fud- 
^tx\  difappearance.- 

The  manner  in  which  fhe  took  this 
difcovery,  for  it  certainly  was  one  to  her, 

K  4  mv* 
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my  Lord  told  me,  had  raifed  her  infi- 
nitely in  his  opinion.     Without  betray- 
ing any  emotions  of  anger,  or  vulgar 
jealoury,  flie  gave  him  fo  much  credic 
for  the  franknefs  and  generofity  of  his 
confeflion,  that  llie  did   not  fufFer  him 
to  endure  a  moment's  pain  of  uncertainty 
about  her  fentiments.  Not  content  with 
immediately  granting  her  forgivenefs,  as 
ample  as  he  could  dcfire  it,  fhe,  without 
meannefs,   or  weaknefs,  fet  herfelf  to 
footh  his  confufion,  and  even  to  fugged 
excufes  for  his  failure,  which  fhe  princi- 
pally took  from  her  allov/ance  of  your 
tranfcendenc  merit.     She  faw,  in  fhorr, 
tco  much,  and  too  julUy  in  this  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  an  error,  the  fin:erity 
of  his  regret,  and  the  folidity  of  his  re- 
turn, not  to  let  the  fenfe  of  her  wrong,  be    j 
abforbed  in  the  joy  of  his  readinefs  to  re- 
pair it. 

As  for  you,  fne  wanted  words  to  ex- 

prefs  her  fenfe  of  your  worthincfs.    You 

had 
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had  not  fo  much  furprifed  her,  as  you 
overwhelmed  her  with  the  dignity  of 
your  conduct. 

I  dare  fwear  di^  built  altars  to  you  in 
her  heart.  In  her  eftimate  it  required  a 
fuperhuman  power  to  withiland  the 
offer  of  a  Lord  Soberton,  that  .qod  of 
her  idolatry.  And,  to  do  him  but  juflicej 
he  is  a  prodigy  of  worth,  an  iliufLrious 
exception  indeed  to  the  defpicable  gene- 
rality of  his  fellow- nobles. 

It  was,  then,  widi  a  tranfport  of  the 
mofi:  grateful  delight,  that  fhe  hailed  his 
propofal  of  a  nuptial  prefent  to  you  of 
her  jewels,  tov/hich,  however,  fi:ic  wo=jld 
rot  confent,  v^ithout  adding  to  tiiem  a 
thoufand  pounds  in  a  bank- note,  vvliich, 
together  with  a  deed  of  gift  in  her  name, 
of  an  eflate  and  manfion-houfe  in  Surrey, 
of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
a  year,  will  indantly  be  forwarded  to  you 
in  a  box,  by  a  fafe  mefienger.  As  to  the 
K  5  ellate, 
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efcate,  it  is  originally  a  donation  from 
I.ord  Soberton  to  Lady  Harriet,  in  or- 
der to  her  conveyance  of  it  to  you,  as 
being  prefiimably  more  fatisfaclory  to 
your  delicacy. 

There  is  more  vet :  Lord  Soberton 
bellows  on  my  nephew  the  living  of 
Wei  bo  rough,  which  is  a  good  ^tw^n 
hundred  a-year,  not  to  mention  his  af- 
furances  of  future  patronage,  of  which 
I  dare  guarantee  the  fincerity.  But  all 
this  will  be  better  explained  to  you  in 
their  joint-letter,  which  goes  in  the  box, 
and  which  is  conceived  in  terms  fo  re- 
fpedful,  that  the  manner  furpalTes  the 
benefit. 

And  now,  good  folks,  (I  addrefs  my- 
felf  to  you  now  in  family,)  I  have  under- 
taken for  you,  that  you  fliall  not  refufe 
the  munificence  offered  you,  on  the  foot 
of  the  mod  honorable  reo-ard  and  efteem. 
This  would  not  only  be  falfe  heroics, 

but 
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but  high  treafon  againfl  friendfhip  •,  for 
of  this  I  am  fure,  your  non-acceptance 
would  make  Lady  Harriet  very  un- 
happy :  and  as  for  me,  befides  that  I 
fliould  be  piqued  at  your  not  doing  lionor 
to  my  engagement  for  you,  I  would  go 
and  fwear  to  whoever  would  hear  me^ 
that  Clara  efpecially  refufed  them,  in 
dudgeon,  becaufe  you  and  fhe  were  forry, 
upon  fecond  thoughts,  for  her  letting 
Lord  Soberton  flip  through  her  fingers. 
So,  pray,  let  me  have  at  lead  no  vain 
fcruples  •,  for  as  to  juft  ones,  you  v/ill 
find  me  very  ready  to  admiit  them. 

But,  dear  Clara,  (I  now  write  fingly 
to  you,)  the  Lovell-family  has  flill  ano- 
ther obligation  to  you,  and  a  very  efien- 
tial  one,  that  of  the  real  and  thorough 
reformation  of  Earl  Lovell.  There  never 
was  fo  complete  a  change  of  condud, 
which  he  himfelf  frankly  attributes  to' 
your  being  the  eaufe  of  his  opening  his 

K  6  eyes 
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eyes  on  his  folly  and  worthlefTncfs  of  cha- 
racter. But  no  entreaties  of  Lady  Lo- 
vell  could  prevail  on  him  to  break  the 
refolution  which  he  took,  on  your  refufal 
of  him,  to  go  abroad,  and  feek,  in  tra- 
vels, a  difTipation  of  his  difcontent,  at 
his  not  having  fucceeded  with  you.  He 
propofes,  too,  to  go  exactly  the  fame  tour 
of  Europe,  which  he  took  when  he  made 
it  in  pure  complaifance  to  falliion,  and 
gives  for  his  reafon,  that  he  is  fure  every 
thing  Vr'ill  appear,  to  his  eyes  of  obfer- 
vation,  as  new  as  if  he  had  never  feen 
them  with  thofe  unmeaning  ones,  with 
which  he  went  abroad  the  firft  time-, 
and  carried,  like  the  fnail,  too  much  of 
home  on  his  back,  to  make  any  progrefs 
in  the  knowledge  of  men  and  things. 
His  m.other  and  Lady  Harriet  are  both 
forry  for  his  being  loft  to  them,  juft  as 
you  had  reftored  him  both  to  them  and 
to  him.felf  •,  but  ef[)ecially  Lady  Lovell 
repents,  from  her  whole  foul^  her  having 

oppofcd. 
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oppofed,  what  fhe  would  now  ardently 
wiili,  his  happinefs  with  you,  on  a  fup- 
pofiLion,  that  you  might  perhaps  yet 
be  brought  over.  Lord  Lovel],  how- 
ever, is  himielf  more  jullly  perfuaded  of 
the  impoITibiHty,  which  confirms  him  in 
his  determination  to  leave  the  kins-doni 
for  a  while.  Pie  fets  out  next  week, 
having  only  ftaid  fo  long  to  afTifl:  at  his 
filler's  nuptials. 

And  now,  Chra,  fuftcf  me  to  ofTir 
you  my  fervent  wifhes,  of  what,  how- 
ever, I  make  not  the  lead  doubt,  that 
the  choice  of  your  heart  may  make  you 
ample  amends  for'your  noble  contempt 
of  title  and  fortune,  fo  often  at  your  feet, 
and  which  you  have  fo  virtuoufly  reject- 
ed, for  their  not  being  prefented  to  you 
by  the  hands  of  Love  and  Honor.  But 
even  independently  of  that  event,  what 
joy  could  title  or  fortune  give  you,  ecjual 
CO  what  you  mud  at  this  moment  derive, 

from 
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from  your  reflexion  on  your  having  ad- 
hered unalterably  to  your  principles  ! 
This  is  a  real  heaven  you  will  have 
formed  in  your  own  bofom  •,  and  how 
fuperior  that  permanent  internal  one  to 
the  tranfitory  fools-paradife  of  fhupid 
greatnefs  and  infamous  opulence !  There 
is  not,  furely,  a  general  axiom  more  fa- 
credly  true,  than  that  we  are  eflentially 
happier  by  virtuous  facrifices,  than  by 
weak  indulgences. 

Adieu,  yours,  &c. 

Lucy  Buckley, 


LET- 
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LETTER     XXXVr. 

Mr,  Leonard  Sumners  to  Mr, 
Charles  Stanley,  Merchant, 
at  Hamborougb. 

IT  is,  my  dear  friend,  to  you  that, 
your  father  only  excepted,  I  write 
the  firfl,  on  my  recovery  of  the  ability 
to  hold  a  pen,  after  the  misfortune  of 
which  he  will  before  now  have  acquainted 
you. 

You  cannot  conceive  what  a  difap- 

pointment  it  is  to  me,  for  many  reafons, 

not  to  find   you  returned  to  England, 

from    your    Hamborough    expedition. 

In  my  prefent  fituation  you  would  have 

been  of  great  confolation  and  fervice  to 

me. 

I  do 
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I  do  not,  however,  forget  yon,  and  as 
yet  not  releafed  from  the  confinement 
to  which  thole  hurts  have  condemned 
me,  that  I  received  from  an  accident 
rather  burlcTc  than  tragical,  I  feize 
what  leafure  is  afi'orded  m.e  from  that 
circumftance  to  acquit  myfelf  of  my 
promife  to  you  of  the  account  of  my  fuc- 
cefs,  whatever  it  fhould  be,  in  the  prof- 
pe6l  on  which  I  went  to  Holland,  fore, 
indeed,  againft  my  will,  as  I  was  loth  to 
leave  a  father,  whom,  as  it  has  happened, 
I  was  never  to  fee  again  •,  a  father 
whom  I  fupremely  and  defervedly  loved 
and  reverenced  •,  a  father  languifhing 
under  pains  and  infirmities,  and  whom 
nothing  lefs  than  his  exprefs  command, 
could  have  obhged  me  to  leave. 

His  reafons  were  neverthelefs  very 
cogent  ones.  You  are  fenfible  of  the 
ftreightnefs  of  his  circumftances,  and  of 
the   palTion  he  had  for  their  taking  a 

better 
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better  turn,  upon  my  account,  more 
than  upon  his  own.  This  led  him  to 
embrace  for  me  the  overture  of  Mr. 
Arnold,  my  grand- uncle  by  my  mo- 
ther's fide,  to  whom  I  was  naturally  heir 
at  law,  being  next  in  blood,  and  who,  in 
a  decrepid  age,  being  eighty- fix  years 
old,  had  fent  exprefsly  for  me  to  Amifler- 
dam,  where  he  had  refided,  in  quality  of 
Clerk  and  Merchant,  from  his  tendered 
infancy.  But  as  his  perfonal  hiftory  is 
not  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  1  give  it  you 
fummarily  here. 

Born  and  bred  till  the  age  of  fifteen 
in  London,  he  had  been  by  his  father, 
who  v/as  not  able  to  give  him  any 
fortune,  placed,  for  his  education,  in  the 
commercial  way,  in  the  compting-houfe 
a:  Am.fterdam  of  Minheer  VanHieben, 
his  corref!:5ondent,  and  a  Merchant  of 
fome  repute  in  that  city,  though  origi- 
nally only   an  orphan,  without  friends, 

brought 
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brought  up  at  the  JVees-honfe^  and  wlio, 
at  length,  by  his  induflry,  had  made  his 
way  in  the  world.  Wiih  him,  in  the 
quality  of  Clerk,  my  uncle  had  lived 
feverai  years,  upon  the  hardeft  terms, 
and  with  barely  an  allowance  of  necefTa- 
ries  of  hfe,  which  had  inured  him  to  a 
habit  of  penury  he  was  never  after- 
wards able  to  fiiakc  off,  though  it  had 
lono;  ceafed  to  be  a  neceiTity.  For  his 
mafter,  all  on  a  fudden,  and  without  ob- 
ferving  any  intermediate  degree,  defcend- 
ed  from  the  height  of  the  mod  diuant 
referve  to  the  level  of  the  moll  friendly 
familiarity. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  is  not  un- 
common to  the  Merchants  of  this  city, 
who  exaifc,  indeed,  from  their  Clerks  a 
long  and  flridl  probation,  but  when  that 
isfatisfadlorily  got  over,  they  immediate- 
ly take  them  to  their  tables,  raife  their 
fiipends  at  once  from  two  hundred  to 

two 
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two  or  three  thouland  florins  a  year,  and 
of:en  abandon  to  them  the  whole  ma- 
naiiement  of  their  concerns. 


u 


But  Minhecr  Vanilicben  had  colla- 
terally another  motive.  He  had  but 
one  child,  a  natural  daughter  by  a 
young  woman  of  a  reputable  Burgher's 
family,  who  had  been  in  a  great  meafu re, 
the  caufe  of  her  fault,  by  their  not  con- 
ftnting  to  her  marrying  him,  and  who, 
on  the  difcovery  of  her  pregnancy,  treated 
her  fo  ill  that  flie  died  of  their  perfecu- 
tion,  im.mediately  after  her  delivery. 
VanQieben  naturallv  took  care  of  the 
child ;  and  was  fo  faithful  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  deceafed,  that  he  never 
would  marry  again. 

On  his  daughter's  being  grown  irp, 
he  pitched  on  this  m,y  grand-uncle,  for 
her  hufband,  having:  before  fatisfied 
himfelf  of  their  mutual  liking,  and  took 

him 
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him  into  partnerfhip,    which  continued 
tiil  Vanflieben's  death,  feme  years  after. 

Mrs.,  Arnold  had  brought  with  her 
not  only  a  competent  fortune  and  the 
Ihare  of  a  good  bufinefs,  but  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  carry  economy  much  beyonci 
thofe  bounds  where  it  ceafes  to  be  a 
virtue  *,  in  which  Vao,  proved  but  too 
congenial  to  her  hufband,  who  was  him- 
fc!f  not  a  little  touched  with  that  mifera- 
blevice. 

They   had  two   fons,    who  both   of 
them  died  young  and  ifTuelefs,   the  one, 
of  the  fmall-pox,   in  his  father's  hcufe, 
the  other  at  Batavia,  where  he  had  been 
very  unnecefTarily  fenr,  on  the  pretext  of 
making;  a  fortune,  while  the  real  motive 
was  the  faving  to  them  the  expences  of 
his   maintenance.     Nor  do  I  find  that 
they  much  regretted  their  children,  ava- 
rice giving  a  fort  of  hardnefs  of  heart 
that  makes  it  infcnfible  to  the  feelings  of 
Nature.  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Arnold  furvived  them  many 
years,  and  died  fomething  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  in  a  good  old  age,  at 
which  I  do  not  much  wonder,  having, 
obferved,  that  from  that  very  frugality, 
which  is  even  a  virtue  when  not  owing 
to  fo  great  an  evil  as  covetoufnefs, 
there  arifes,  however,  one  good,  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health,  if  the  prolongation 
of  fuch  miferable  lives  can  properly  be 
called  a  good.  Mr.  Arnold  thus  wi- 
dowed, and  left  without  a  fingle  relation, 
in  Holland,  for  whom  he  could  have 
any  the  lead  regard,  and  being,  by  many 
infallible  fimptoms,  admonifhed  of  his 
own  approaching  end,  turned,  at  length, 
his  thoughts  towards  his  own  family 
in  England,  which  he  had  for  above 
half  a  century  fo  totally  negledled,  that 
it  coft  him  fome  pains  of  inquiry  to  dif- 
cover  his  next  h^ir  in  blood,  to  whom 
he  was  determined  to  leave  his  fortune 

and  poiTeffions,   probably  not  fo  much 

from 
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from  any  motive  of  tendernefs,  as  merely 
from  an  impulie  of  the  cuftom  of  pre- 
fering  a  relation  to  a  ftrangcr. 

Having  committed,  then,  this  enquiry 
to  Mr.  Von- Hock,  his  correfpondent  in 
London,  with  proper  indications,  I  was, 
after  fome  refearch,  difcovered  to  be  the 
perfon  entitled  -,  upon  whicii  Mr.  Arnold 
fgnified  his  defire  that  I  (hould  go  over 
to  him,  for  fome  very  -fpecious  reafons 
which  he  gave.  Hereon,  my  father, 
who  had  hardly  ever  heard  of  this  Ar- 
nold, fo  complete  had  his  detachednefs 
been  from  his  family,  and  who  had  not 
conceived  any  great  idea  of  the  in  vita* 
tion,  judged,  hov/ever,  that  I  fhould  be 
wanting  to  myfelf,  if  I  did  not  make  a 
trip  to  fee  what  there  might  be  gained, 
and  nothing  could  be  loll  but  a  little 
time,  and  fome  expence  fcarce  worth 
mentioning,  by  this  (tep  of  complaifance. 
He  laid,  then,  his  injundion  on  me  to 
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go,  and  I  accordingly  took,  alas !  my  laft 
farewell  of  him. 

As  foon  as  I  was  arrived  at  Amfler- 
dam,  equipped  with  the  mod  authentic 
teftimonials  of  my  identity  of  perfon, 
togerher  v/ith  a  letter  of  introdudion 
from  Mr.  Van- Hock,  I  repaired  diredlly 
to  my  uncle's  houfe,  which  was  far  from 
a  confpicuous  one,  though  very  commo- 
diouOy  fituated  near  the  Stadt-houfe.  I 
was,  on  mentioning  my  name,  received 
with  as  much  civihty  as  could  be  well 
expedled  from  an  honeft  old  Swifs,  who, 
having  lived  long  in  Holland,  was,  as 
our  Cambridge-friend  would  fay,  hard- 
ened like  a  quill,  by  being  Dutchcd,  and 
who  had  probably  never  faid  a  thing  be- 
fore in  his  life  that  v^as  not  dry  or 
harfli..  This  man,  who  with  his  wife,  as 
much  flricken  in  years  as  himfelf,  com- 
pofed  the  whole  domeflic  attendance  of 
my  uncle,  who,  he  told  me,  was  very  ill, 

but 
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but  he  would  go  inftantly  and  acquaint 
him  of  my  arrival. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  could  not  help 
taking  notice  of  the  furniture  of  the  hall, 
or  outer  room,  confiding  of  four  broken- 
back  chairs,  and  a  table  that  appeared 
rickety  with  age,  and  of  which  one  leaf, 
off  the  hinges,  hung  on  the  ground. 
Who  does  not  know  the  mechanical 
force  of  appearance  ?  My  heart  was  chil- 
led within  me,  at  the  fight  of  fo  cold 
and  comfortlefs  a  profped. 

I  was,  however,  after  fome  little  wait- 
ing, introduced  to  my  uncle,  in  an  inner 
apartment,  very  little  better  furniflied, 
where  he  was  fitting  up  in  his  bed,  with 
the  letters  and  papers  I  had  brought 
him,  on  which  he  had  jufl  caft  an  eye. 
He  appeared  to  me  a  venerable  old  man, 
but  fo  much  broken,  fo  far  gone  in  a 
decay  of  nature,  that  the  firft  idea  he  ex- 
cited in  me  was  that  of  compafTion. 

I  can- 
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I  cannot  fay  that  he  gave  any  great 
figns  of  emotion  at  the  fight  of  me  :   on 
the  contrary,   I  thought  I  remarked  in 
him  rather  an  infenfibility,  which  finifh- 
ed  the  difheartenlne;  me.     I  was  wron^-. 
There  was  a  double  reafon  for  it  \  firfr, 
the  natural  indifference  of    old  age   to 
every  thing,    efpecially  under  a  mortal 
infirmity  \  and  then  his  having  contradt- 
ed,  by  his  long  refidence  in  Holland,   a 
habit  of  the  Dutch  phlegm,    which  docs 
not  abound  in  outward  demondration, 
and  yet,  often,  is  not  deficient  in  inward 
feelings.     This  was  precifely  the  cafe  of 
my  uncle  towards  me.     For  after  feme 
inquiries  into  the  flate  of  our  family,  and 
thanking  me,    in  his  dry  way,    for  the 
pleafure  I  was  giving  him,  in  lectlrg  him 
fee  me  before  he  died,  he  ordered  the  pro- 
per public  officers  immediately  to  be  fen t 
for,    and  a  v^ill,  he  had  ready  prepared, 
with  blanks  for  the  purpofc  by  him,  was 
filled  up,   in  the  moft  valid  and  authen- 
Vol.  III.  L  tic 
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tic  form,  with  my  name  and  proper  defig- 
nations,  as  his  iole  heir,  and  extcuror, 
with  not  a  Tingle  It-gacy  bcfidfs,  except 
of  an  annuity  of  four-hundrf^d  Borins,  to 
the  old  Swifs  and  his  wite,  for  their 
lives. 

It  was  high  time  he  fhould  take  this 
flep,  if  ever  he  was  to  take  it  ;  for  though 
after  it  he  appeared  rather  on  the  mend- 
ing hand,  he  did  not  furvive  it  quite  a 
week,  during  which,  confidering  the 
nature  of  the  difpofition  he  had  made  in 
my  favor,  it  is  unconceivable  with  how 
cold  a  referve,  how  fuperficial  a  regard, 
he  received  my  dutiful  attendance  and 
fervice.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  eyes, 
already  dim  with  the  fhades  of  death, 
he  would  fix  on  me,  with  a  faint  expref- 
fion  in  them  of  pleafure  and  approba- 
tion i  but  then  he  would  inflantly  take 
them  off  again,  with  a  figh,  and  air  of 
regret.     Very  probably,   it  was  Lfs  in 

the 
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the  light  of  his  nearefl:  relation  thai  he 
looked  on  me,   than  in  that  of  an  heir, 
longing  for  his  lad  moments  to  rob  him 
of  pofTcflions,  which  nothing  but  his  ina- 
bility of  carrying  them  with  him,  could 
have  engaged  him  to  leave  to  any  one. 
If  that  v>7as  his  idea  of  me,  he  wronged 
me  greatly  ;   but  he  furniflied  in  it  one 
of  the  flrongeft  arguments  againfl  that 
money-mad    avarice    which    leads    its 
wretched  votaries  to  accumulate  wealth 
againft  that  moment  in  which  they  are 
to  ceafe  for  ever  to  want  it,    and  in 
which  it  mufl  pafs  to  heirs,    whom  they 
mud  naturally  hate,   on  the  not  impro- 
bable prefumption  of  that  joy  at  their 
death,  for  which  their  life  will  have  fo 
fenfelefsly  been  employed  to  colle6l  caufe 
and  matter  >  a  life,  the  whole  fad  dirty 
ground- work  of  which  will  have  been 
the  thinking  how  to  gain  or  fave  a  fix- 
pence. 

L  2  I  am 
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I  am  fenfible,  indeed,  that  fome  have 
xnade  of  their  innocent  children  an  ex- 
cufe  for  their  fordid  penury.  One  wretch 
of  this  kind  I  knew,  who,  againfl:  every 
call  of  generofity,  or  charity,  ufed  for 
ever  to  plead  his  being  accountable  to 
his  dear  children  for  every  fhilling  he 
fpent.  He  was,  in  fa6t,  very  rich  :  but 
as  to  thofe  fame  dear  children  of  his, 
and  he  had  two,  he  would,  for  half-a- 
crown,  have  put  them  both  into  a  pie, 
and  for  another  half  a-crown  eaten  the 
pie,  and  hugged  himfelf  on  being  hired 
to  fave  by  it  the  expence  of  a  meal. 
The  truth  was,  that  he  ftarved  to  death 
one  of  them,  and  by  ill  ufage  broke  the 
other's  heart. 

But  abftracled  from  the  laudable  fa- 
tisfaflion  of  a  parent's  leaving  to  his 
children  in  a  moderate  provifion,  rather  d 
fpur  to  their  virtuous  induftry,  than,  in 
an  overgrown  fortune,  a  caufe  of  idle- 

nefs. 
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nefs,  of  worth leiTnefs,  and  often  of  ruin, 
I  cannot  conceiv^e  what  difference  it  can 
make  to  a  man,  whether  he  dies  poflef- 
fed  of  fifty  milhons  or  of  not  five  fnil- 
iings,  nnlefs  to  his  greater  regret  in  the 
firit  cafe. 

I  had,  however,  at  firfl,  been  fo  much 
influenced  by  appearances  at  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's, that  I  had  written  to  my  father, 
not  to  entertain  over-high  ideas  of  my 
expedlancies  \  which  I  had  room  to  be- 
lieve were  much  lefs  confiderable  than 
vve  had  been  made  to  believe. 

Being  now,  by  my  uncle's  direclion, 
in  quiet  pofTefTion  of  every  thing  but  his 
private  clofet  and  papers,  I  appeared, 
and  indeed  was,  mafter  of  the  houfe,  in 
which  he  gave  himfeif  no  longer  any 
concern,  leaving  every  thing  to  my  dif- 
pofition,  in  which,  I  dare  afTure  you.  I 
behaved  witli  all  the  modefly  and  cir- 
L   3         cumfpedion 
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cumfpedlion  imriginable.  He  had,  as 
his  voice  grew,  Hke  his  perceptions, 
fainter  and  fainter,  faulteringly  acquaint- 
ed me,  that  the  keys  of  his  clofet,  and 
bureau,  were  under  his  bed's- head, 
which  he  defired  me  to  take  as  Toon  as 
the  breath  fliould  be  out  of  his  body. 
But,v;hat  you  will  think  fingular  enough, 
when  that  happened,  which  was  about 
ten  in  the  morning,  he  was  found  to 
have  expired,  with  his  keys  faft  grafped 
in  his  right  hand.  The  Swifs,  who  had 
faithfully  attended  him,  and  who  knev/ 
him  better  than  I,  told  me,  he  fancied  it 
was  in  order  to  deliver  them  to  me. 
May  be  fo.  1  fhould  otherwife  have 
currently  imputed  it  to  his  tenacioufnefs 
of  a  fecret  which  thefe  keys  are  now  to 
difcover,  and  of  which  I  am  very  clear 
the  honeft  Swifs  himfelf  was  ignorant: 
fince  even  to  me,  his  cefigned  heir, 
whom  it  {o  m.uch  concerned,  he  had  not 

opened  his  lips  about  it. 

The 
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The  firfl  leafure  moment,  then,  after 
his  death,  and  after  giving  the  necefTary 
direvflion  for  his  funeral  obfequies,  in 
the  manner  which  he  himfelt  had  poQ- 
tively  dictated,  I  went  to  the  clofet,  un- 
locked the  door  of  it,  and  the  firft  thing 
that  ftruck  my  eyes,  was  a  pretty  thick 
folio-book,  laid  on  a  kind  of  writing  ta- 
ble, and  which  haftening  to  open,  I 
found  was  a  fchedule  or  inventary  of  his 
whole  fortune,  written  in  the  mod  legi- 
ble hand,   and  in  the  cleared  order. 

Mr.  Arnold  had  always  pafled  for 
rich ;  but  that  being  a  vague  general 
term,  gives  no  pofitive  idea  of  the  fpe- 
cific  degree  of  opulence  which  conditutes 
that  title.  Now,  though,  confidering 
the  nature  and  greatnefs  of  his  dealings^ 
combined  vvith  his  fpirit  of  parfimony, 
it  Vv'as  humanly  fpeaking  not  poffible  for 
him  to  efcape,  as  he  had  wifhed  to  ^o^ 
x.\\z  bein^  reputed  rich,  contrary  to  the 
L  4  common 
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common  rim  of  mifers,  who  though 
they  affedl  the  outfide  of  poverty,  are 
neverthelefs  pleafed  v/ith  the  reputation 
of  wealth,  and  efpecially  with  the  mean 
refped:  commonly  paid  to  it.  He  had, 
however,  by  the  mod  fedulous  endea- 
vours, and  with  the  mod  guarded  at- 
tention to  the  gratification  of  his  and  his 
wife's  peculiar  humor  of  concealment, 
fo  far  fucceeded,  that  no  one's  conjec- 
tures or  fufpicions  had  ever  come  near  to 
the  reality  of  that  immenfe  fortune, 
which  he  had  amafTed*,  and  of  which 
this  book  contained  the  cleareft  docu- 
ments and  indicaiions.  There  were  not 
only,  in  it,  the  refpedlive  references  to 
his  proofs  of  great  property,  in  all  the 
great  Banks  of  Europe,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
London,  Amfterdam,  Venice,  Genoa, 
the  Steur  of  Saxony,  <kc.  but  to  fub- 
ilantial  fecurities  of  mortages,  of  bills, 
of  bonds  from  Public  Companies,  and 
of  various  oU^er  articles  of  that  kind, 

and 
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and  all  of  them  mofi:  cafily  and  mofl  rea- 
dily to  be  realifed  and  converted  into- 
cafh.  There  were  alfo  the  deeds  of  two 
jarge  eflates,  which  he  had  purchafed  in 
Gloucefter  and  Kent,  in  his  o\7n  name, 
with  only  the  more  fecrccy  for  his  havin  cr 
affecled  none,  unnoted  by  any  but  by 
fuch  parties  as  were  immediately  concer- 
ned, and  which  1  found  he  had,  fince 
my  arrival,  and  without  mentioning  a 
Tillable  of  it  to  myfelf,  left  to  me  by  par- 
ticular afiignment,  on  a  prefumption, 
perhaps,  that  the  general  devife  in  his 
will  was  notfufHcient.  In  fliort,  I  found 
^hat  nothing  had  been  omitted  by  him, 
that  could  enlighten  or  fecure  me,  in 
obtaining  or  keeping  poflefTion  of  that 
great  fortune,  which  he  had  bequeathed 
me;  and  fo  ftriflly  fpeaking,  great  it 
was,  that  I  was  obliged  to  confume  near 
a  week  in  barely  going  over  the  various 
articles,   and  afcertaining  their  refpedlive 

references :     the    whole   amounting  to 
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jfucii  a  furn  as  1  can  hardly  venture  to 
ipecify  to  you.  It  was  not  only  beyond 
my  imagination,  but  beyond  any  wilhes 
that  I  could  have  dared  to  form. 

Then  his  books,  which  were  kept 
with  admirabh  accuracy,  and  in  which  I 
could  obfcrve  but  two  hands,  his  own, 
and  that  of  Mrs.  /Arnold,  clearly  point- 
ed out  the  fources  of  this  aflonifhing  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.  It  is  true,  there 
appeared  on  them  fundry  branches  of 
dealing,  but  the  principal  fpring-head 
v/as  ablblutely  in  our  own  Change- 
alley. 

Mr.  Arnold  had,  it  feems,  long 
made  a  profound  ftudy  of  the  nature, 
effence,  fluctuations,  and  caufes  of  flu- 
<5luaticn  of  our  flocks  -,  by  a  conftant 
fcries  of  bold  and  fhrewd  fpeculations, 
upon  which  he  had  improved  an  origi- 
nally not  inconflde*^able  capital  into  that 

ftupendous 
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flupendous  one  of  which  I  now  found 
myfelf  in  pofTcfTion. 

He  had  not  only  made  occafionalJy 
fundry  trips  to  London,  but  had  kept, 
till  two  or  three  years  before  his  death, 
fpecial  mefTengers  and  advice-boats, 
ftationeu  for  the  fpeedier  conveyance  to 
him  <^\  any  intelligence  that  could  affecft 
his  tranfaclions  in  that  way. 

I  found  aifo  atterwards,  that,  upon  his 
plan  of  concealing  the  enormous  fwell  of 
bis  torzune,  he  never  made  more  bitter 
complainrs  of  ill-lucK.  m  thai  fpecies  of 
gaming,  than  wh^n  he  had  gained  by  it 
fome  confiderable  advantage. 

But  what  was  more  fingular  yet,  he 
mod  heariily  defpifed  this  very  branch 
ot  dealing,  by  which  he  was  making 
tiiefe  ex.jrbitant  profits.  There  was, 
however,  in  this  nothing  paradoxical. 
This  very  contempt  gave  him  the  greater. 

J^  6  coolnefs 
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coolnefs  both  in  his  fpeculations  and  re- 
Gu61ion  of  them  to  pra6lice.  Though 
our  Jonathan's  and  Garraway's  were  to 
him,  in  virtue  of  Kis  corrcfpondences, 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  he  treated, 
in  confidential  letters  and  converfation, 
the  whole  fiftem  of  them,  with  the  ut- 
mofi:  difapprobation.  Independently  of 
the  total  needlefTnefs  of  contrafling  the 
public  debt  on  which  they  were  founded, 
he  favv  nothing  in  the  reigning  praftice 
of  flock-jobbing,  but  the  calenture 
of  the  year  1720,  which  had  made 
fo  many  take  the  South -Sea  for  green- 
fields,  and  drown  themfelves  in  it,  fince 
then  converted  into  a  continual  flow 
fever,  that  would  only  the  more  cer- 
tainly confume  and  deHiroy  the  body  po- 
litic :  and,  indeed,  what  better  could  be 
expelled?  The  fair  fpirit  of  commerce, 
the  meritorious  courage  of  attempting 
new  difcoveries,  had  feen  the  dreams  of 

wealth,  that  ufed  to  fupply  thofe  falutary 

channels. 
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channels,  pernicioufly  diverted  and  run- 
ning into  that  fpurious  one,  the  naviga- 
tion on  which,  in  paper-vefTels,  Mr. 
Arnold  iifed,  not  quite  unhumoroufly,  to 
fay,  was,  literally  fpeaking,  in  the  way  of 
a  trade- wind,  or  rather  itfelf  a  wind- 
trade;  fince  a  paltry,  ridiculous,  unau- 
thentic pufF  in  the  news-paper  could 
make  fair  or  foul  weather,  rife  or  fall  the 
flocks.  This  he  had  often  experienced  ; 
having  fometimes  gained  fiT^n  one  to 
two,  or  more  thoufands  of  pounds  by 
nonfenfe  of  this  kind.  And,  in  this 
courfe,  his  lofing  was  comparatively  very 
rare,  v;hich  was  owing  to  his  fuperior 
knowledge  and  ccnftant  alertnefs  at 
watching  events,  and  gaining  the  earlied 
true  intelligence,  or  at  making  the  moft 
offalfe.  Confidering,  then,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  cool  experienced  gamefler, 
at  fo  long  a  run,  amidft  the  pafijons  of 
heated  and  unfkilful  players,  the  wonder 
was  intirely  taken  off  to  me  of  his  having 

been 
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been  able,  in  a  term  of"  near  half  a  cen- 
tury's Crofe  application  to  that  firgle 
objedl,  to  aniafb  the  fornuic  he  did. 
The  point  of  furprife  lay  in  his  having 
fo  effeclually  concealed  it,  to  h.is  endea- 
vours at  which  he  muft  have  been  little 
kfs  than  a  flave. 

The  very  diforders,  however,  and 
weak  fide  of  the  flocks,  which  none 
knew  better  than  he  who  had  gotten  fo 
much  by  them,  made  him  bethink  him- 
felf  in  time  cf  drawing;  out  his  great 
flake  in  them,  and  of  realifing  the  fum^s 
he  had  amaffed  in  them. 


Among  other 'reafons,  which  he  gave, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  and  which  I  will 
deduce  to  you  more  at  large,  when  I 
have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you,  he 
very  fenfibly  obferved,  that  the  national 
debt  could  not  gto  on  aun-mjentine;  rJ  in- 
finitum  \  that  it  was  more  likely  the 
iabric  would   firfl   fall  to   the  ground^ 

by 
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by  its  foundations  being  overbuilt :  that 
if  thar  q\{^  was  not  already  in  exigence, 
it  imminently  threatened  to  be  fo.  In 
the  mean  while,  his  availing  himf;!lf  of 
the  current  practice,  did  not  hinder  his 
making  another  not  lels  judicious  re- 
flexion. On  the  tri:e  but  undeniable 
principle,  that  in  all  human  affairs  there  is 
a  certain  line  or  meafure  beyond  which 
there  is  no  going  with  impunity,  he 
averred  it  demonfirable,  though  the 
cafe  was  certainly  a  rare  one,  and  even  at 
the  firft  view  bordered  on  the  paradoxi- 
cal, that  an  excefs  of  real  wrahh  mighty 
for  reafons  not  difficult  to  eive,  be 
hurtful  to  a  nation  •,  and  if  fo,  how 
much  more  pernicious  mAifl  be  an  over- 
flow of  ficlitious  wealth,  fuch  as  actually 
exids  in  the  prodigious  glutof  our  paper- 
mill  coinage  •,  not  the  leafl:  of  its  mif- 
chiefs  being  that  of  raifing,  on  fo  craz^ 
a  bottom,  the  prices  of  all  the  neceffarles 
of  life,   to   the   manifcfl:  injury  of  the 


comma- 
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community,  and  cfpecially  of  our  com-' 
merce,  foreign  and  domeflic,  the  folid 
advantages  of  which  have  been  fo  im- 
politically  facrificed  to  an  unwholfome 
bloated  appearance  of  falfe  opulence, 
from  a  nation's  being  mortgaged  without 
necefTity,  and  poderity  burthened  v.'ith- 
out  deferving  it,  and  all  without  one  va- 
luable end  being  gained  for  it,  but  much 
the  contrary. 

In  the  fear,  then,  of  worfe,  and  with 
that  fpirit  of  caution  fo  natural  to  the 
love  of  money,  ever  fteking  its  greatefl 
fecurity,  Mr.  Arnold  had  latterly  begun 
to  take  meafures  for  that  thread's  not 
breaking  in  his  hands,  on  which  his  for- 
tune in  the  funds  hung,  and  fat  about 
winding  out  of  them,  as  fnug  and  as 
unobferved  as  he  could  poffibly  con- 
trive to  do.  I  heartily  hope,  however,  that 
his  apprehCnfions  v;ere  rather  the  pro- 
duce of  a  timidity  conftitutional  to  him- 

felf, 
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felf,  than  of  a  rational  miirrufl-,  and 
that  the  edifice  of  the  flocks  may  be 
like  the  leaning  tower  of  Afinelli  near  Bo- 
logna, which  always  appears  to  threaten 
a  fall,  without  ever  falling. 

Upon  the  plan,  then,  of  the  folideft 
realifacion,  he,  at  length,  converted  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune  into  various  articles 
of  the  idiiz^  nature.  Nor  do  I  mention 
but  as  a  very  fmall  part  {0^:?^^  bulfes  of 
diamonds  and  jewels,  to  a  pretty  large 
amount,  which  I  found  in  the  drawers  of 
his  bureau. 

But  ibicre  was  one  inconfifiency 
which  I  confefs  ftruck  me  a  good  deal, 
confiderir.g  his  unqusfiionable  know- 
led2;e  and  fenfe  of  tiie  value  of  intered. 
Along  the  back  part  of  the  clofet,  there 
flood,  en  the  floor,  a  ran  re  of  thirteen 
cheRs,  rather  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
common  fize  of  the  thoufand-pound-ones 
for  filver  bullion,  or  dollars  for  exporta- 
tion. 
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tion.  On  opening  the  cheds,  they  were, 
according  to  the  fpscification  in  his  books, 
full  of  the  gold  coins  of  various  nations. 
Eur,  I  own,  I  could  not  conceive  any 
fatisfaclory  realbn  why  he  had  thus  fuffer- 
ed,  at  leafl:  fome  of  them,  to  lie  dead  for 
many  years,  the  cords,  with  which  they 
were  tied,  being  rotten  v;ith  age.  The 
intereft  of  them  muft,  (.yhat  prefuma- 
ble  time,  have  amounted  to  near  if  not 
quite  double  the  fum.  Hovvcver,  there 
they  were,  and  I  immediately  fent  them, 
for  fecurity,  to  be  depofited,  for  me, 
in  the  Bank  of  Amflerdam.  This  alone 
was  clearly  a  princely  fortune. 

On  finding,  then,  this  glut  of  Vvcakh 
fo  fuddenly,  fo  unexpectedly  poured  in 
upon  me,  how  much  was  1  not  indebted 
to  that  philofophical  cr.ft:  of  mind  with 
v;hich  mv  father  had  infpired  me,  and 
which  hindered  my  head  from  being 
turned  with  it  ?    My  great  point  then 

was. 
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was,  to  (land  on  my  guard  againfl:  that 
infatuating  quaiicy,  tor  which  opulence 
is  fo  delervedly  infamous  :  Fortune  be- 
ing fofond  of  Folly,  that  where  (lie  does 
not  find  men  fools,  fhe  makes  them  fo. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  very  fure, 
that  if  I  cannot  ennoble  my  fortune  by 
the  ufe  I  hope  to  make  of  it,  I  fhall  ever 
fpurn  with  difdain  the  thought  of  my 
fortune's  ennobling  me.  Nor  can  I  con- 
ceive any  thing  fo  very  defpicable  as  a 
money-made  Lord,  except  a  Lord  by 
defcent  degraded,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  unmade,  by  fuch  a  fordid  at- 
tachment to  lucre,  as  is  abfolutely  un- 
compatible  with  the  ideas  of  honor,  once 
annexed  to  that  diftindlion  •,  but  now 
pretty  well  aboliihed,  fince  vanity  is 
feen  capable  of  ere(fling  the  very  dirtied 
money-grubs  into  Peers,  as  avarice  is 
of  finking  the  mod  illuflrious  Peers  into 
the  arrantcfl  m.oney  grubs. 

As 
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As  foon,  however,  as  I  was  clear- 
ly fatisfied  of  every  thing,  I  wrote 
my  father  a  fuccind:  account  of  my 
fuccefs,  and  gave  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Haynes,  a  Gentleman,  who  was  going 
over  to  England,  and  whom  I  overtook, 
about  a  month  afterwards,  at  Helvoet- 
fluys,  when  he  had,  by  a  very  uncom- 
mon accident  of  a  contrary  wind  of  fo 
long  a  duration,  been  detained  above 
three  weeks,  as  he  was  waiting  there  to 
go  by  the  packet ;  fo  that  my  poor  father 
died  without  the  fatisfaclion  of  knowing 
my  fucceaion  to  thar  fortune,  which  v/as 
fo  much  endeared  to  me,  by  the  profpecl 
of  fharing  it  with  him,  and  of  rendering 
the  remainder  cf  his  life  miore  eafy,  and 
more  commodious. 

During  that  month,  1  had  fo  fettled 
all  aftairs,  and  fo  fecurely  quieted  my 
pofiellions,  that  I  could  v;ith  perfect 
tranquillity  quit  Amflerdam,  to  return 

to 
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to  my  native  country,  where  I  was  de- 
termined to  be  intirely  governed  by  my 
father's  advice,  and  not  even  to  take  a 
fingle  fervant  or  domeftic,  or  make  any 
the  lead  fhow,  till  I  fhould  have  his  opi' 
nion  and  dire(5lion. 

As  to  the  honefl  old  Swifs  and  his 
wife,  who  had  been  long  faithful  fervants 
to  my  uncle,  I  raifed  their  annuity  from 
four  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  florins 
a-year ;  and,  what  will  make  you  laugh, 
I  could  hardly  prevail  on  them  to  accept 
it ;  not  that  they  did  not  Jove  money  ; 
not  that  they  piqued  themfelves  on  gene- 
rofity  •,  but  the  augmentation  appeared 
out  of  rule  to  them  :  in  the  hardnefs 
of  their  heads  they  had  no  conception 
but  of  the  letter  of  the  legacy,  and  al- 
rnoft  dreaded  fome  trap  in  the  addition. 
However,  they  were  foon  convinced, 
thankful,  and  very  well  pleafed. 

But   before   I   leave  Holland,   with 

which  I  conclude  this  letter,  with  rcfer- 

cncs 
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ence  to  the  next  poR  for  continuation,  , 
allow  iriC  one  fummary  ftriclure  on  the 
national  charadler  of  the  Dutch.  By  what 
I  could  fee  of  them,  in  my  very  Ihort 
ftay  in  their  country,  where  I  w^as  too 
much  ingroiTcd  by  my  private  affairs,  to 
make  any  valuable  general  obfervations, 
they  appear  to  me  to  be,  to  the  rcll  of 
mankind,  what  the  bees  are  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  a  folitary  kind  of  beings, 
hived  a-part,  the  free-booters  of  every 
plant  or  Rower  that  offtrs  them  honey, 
always  murmuring,  incelTantly  intent  on 
their  work,  ready  with  their  flings  for 
any  difturbers,  induftrious,  but  unfociaJ. 

I  am  afraid,  too,  that  their  hive  is  lia- 
ble to  be  pillaged  by  bad  neighbours ; 
but,  as  the  old  faw  has  it,  "  Let  the 
Bees  look  to  that." 

I  am,    yours,  &c. 

Leonard  Sumners. 
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LETTER     XXXVII. 

M'i\  Leonard  S  u  m  n  e  r  s  /<?  Mr, 
Charles  Stanley,  Merchant 
at  HamborGUgh, 

hancafoire, 

Y^^  ESUMING,  dear  Charles,  where  I 
X\  broke  off  in  my  laii,  I  am  to  tell 
you,  that  I  embarked  one  morning  at 
Hel^^oetduys,  and  arrived  fo  early  the 
next  at  Elarwich,  that  1  could  wiih  the 
greatefl:  eafe  lay  my  account  with  break- 
fafting  at  TreviTs,  whofe  country-houfe 
lies  but  three  miles  out  of  Harwich  on 
the  northern  road,  juft  in  my  way  as  I 
was  directly  making  my  point  for  Lan- 
cafliire,  to  my  father's  place  of  retire- 
ment. 

It 
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It  can,  I  prefume,  be  no  news  to  you, 
that  by  the  unexpe6led  dropping  of  two 
elder  brothers,  he  is  lately  come  to  an 
cftate  of  a  good  two  thoufand  a  year,  be- 
fides  a  confiderable  fum  in  the  funds : 
a  windfall,  that  had  raifed  him  from  the 
lowed  circumftances  imaginable,  which 
you  well  know,  to  eafe  and  afBuence. 

To  fay  the  truth,  I  prefigured  to  my- 
felf  great  pleafure  in  his  being  the  firft 
eld  acquaintance  1  fhould  meet  with  in 
England,  and  in  embracing  him  as 
doubly  my  broiher,  both  in  adverfity 
and  good-fortune.  All  my  pain  was, 
the  fear  of  being  fo  overwhelmed  with 
carcffes  and  civilities,  that  I  fliould  find 
it  difiicult  to  get  away  with  that  expe- 
dition, which  my  duty  and  defire  to  fee 
my  father  required. 

I  proceeded,  then,  thither  in  a  pofl- 
chaife,  being  pre- allured  that  he  was  at 
his  feat.    Stopping  at  the  door,  I  fent  up 

my 
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my  name,  and  after  waiting  a  good  deal 
longer  in  thefervants  hall  than  the  urgen- 
cy of  my  time  would  allow,  at  length 
down  he  came  to  me.  I  ran  to  embrace 
him,  expecling  to  be  met  wi^h  out- 
llretched  arms,  when  I  could  not  but 
obferve,  that  he  rather  drew  back  and 
flinched  from  me,  keeping  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  very  probably  a-crofs,  for  the 
furer  avoiding  my  fhaking  him  by  them. 
He  contented  himfelf,  then,  with  only 
making  a  flight  inclination  of  the  head, 
in  return  for  my  cordial  and  friendly  fa- 
lutation.  But  what  painter  could  do 
juftice  to  that  face  of  his  ?  Such  a  mix- 
ture of  forbidding  referve,  and  majeftic 
haughtinefs,  as  diftanccd  every  idea  of 
familiar  compellatiun ! 

This  reception  immediately  firuck  me 

with  the  charader  of  the  nian,  and  I  was 

determined  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  give  my- 

klf  the  fport  of  drawing  hjm  out  to  the 

utmoft  length  of  mv  line. 
Vol.  III.  'm  After, 
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After,  then,  fuch  a  look,  and  fuch  a 
how-d'ye,  as  made  me  plainly  feel  the 
wind  was  in  a  cold  corner,  and  my  feme- 
time  Pilades's  friendfliip  at  the  freezing 
point,  he  bid  me  welcome,  with  an  air 
that  gave  him  the  lie,  and  fatisfied  me 
that  he  wjfhed  me  at  the  devil.  This 
gave  me  my  cue ;  and  I  had  the  malice 
to  tell  him,  I  was  jufl  landed  from  Hol- 
land, where  I  had  been  on  a  certain  af- 
fair, and  being  bound  to  the  North,  J 
was  come  to  take  a  dinner  with  him. 

He  told  me  he  was  horridly  out  of 
luck  that  he  could  not  have  thatpleafure, 
but  that  he  was  indifpenfably  engaged 
to  his  neighbour  Lord  GolTamer.  To 
Lord  Goflamer !  thought  I;  a  wretch, 
that  a  man  of  any  tafte  or  honor  would 
have  preferred  the  penance  of  walking 
twenty  miles  barefoot,  to  the  horror  and 
ftupidity  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  fpent 
with  him.     I  was  only  forry  within  me 

to 
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to  believe,  that,  on  this  occaHon,  Trevil's 
excufe  was  a  lie.  Its  being  true,  was 
what  I  fhould  have  wifhed  for  his  pu- 
nifhment-fake.  As  to  his  pretended  en- 
gagement, it  was  certainly  no  difappoint- 
ment  to  me  \  v/ho,  fooner  than  dine  with 
him,  after  what  I  had  room  to  think  of 
him,  would  have  fat  down  to  a  meal 
with  the  hangman's  helper. 

He  then  offered  me  a  difh  of  choco- 
late, but  in  fo  (light  a  manner,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  refufe  it,  refolving  to 
trull:  rather  to  the  next  flage  for  my 
breakfaft. 

But  what  fhocked  me  beyond  meafure 
was,  his  telling  me,  with  fuch  an  air  of 
indifference,  mixed  with  infult,  of  a  dif- 
trefs  befallen  my  father  by  an  arreil,  out 
of  which  he  was,  he  added,  imm>ediately 
relieved  by  yours,  that  I  could  with  great 
voluptuoufnefs  of  fcorn  have  fpit  in  his 
face.    This  piece  of  news  changed,  how- 

M  2  ever^ 
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ever,  my  purpofe  of  proceeding  in  a 
chaife,  to  that  of  riding  poft,  fur  the 
fake  of  greater  fpeed,  and  became  re- 
motely the  caiife  jf  that  fall,  of  which 
I  am  but  juft  recovering. 

I  was  by  this  time,  all  on  fire  to  be 
gone,  and  yet  could  not  refifl:  the  temp- 
tation of  playing  off  iT,y  lafl:  referve 
of  fport  wkh  him.  I  then  put  on  an 
humble  grave  face,  and  drfired  him  to 
lend  me  twenty  guineas,  (obferve,  I  laid 
to  krJ^  not  to  pay^  though  he  owed  me 
at  lead  twice  as  much,  which  1  had,  at 
times,  fpared  out  of  my  poor  pittance,  to 
relieve  him,  in  very  ugly  fituations.) 
To  this,  ''  my  dear  friend,"  (you  re- 
member that  was  the  name  he  ufed  to 
give  himfelf  to  me)  anfwered,  with  a  vi- 
fage  cafe-hardened  againfl  every  impref- 
fion  of  fliame,  that  he  really  had  no  cafh 
by  him,  but  that  if  a  guinea  would  be 
of  any  fervice  to  me^    there  it  wns,    and 
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hoped  he  fhould  fee  me  in  town,  when 
he  would  do  me  any  good  office  that  lay 
in  his  pov/er. 

I  took  the  guinea,  and,  to  his  greac 
furprife,  the  window  being  open,  I  fI<Lim- 
med  it  out,with  a  fmile  of  the  mod  con- 
fummate  difdain  :  an  a(5tion  for  which  I 
afk  pardon  of  the  poor,  and  vow  to 
them  a  reparation  for  the  wrong  it  did 
them,  as  it  would  have  been  better  be- 
llowed in  charity  to  them,  than  thrown 
away,  on  the  imaginary  punilliment  of  a 
fellow  beneath  it.  Imaginary  I  call  it, 
for  I  dare  anfwer  that  he  did  not  even 
feel  it :  or  if  he  did,  it  was  abforbed  in 
his  hugging  himfelf  on  having  faved  the 
other  nineteen. 

Upon  this,  giving  him  fuch  a  look  as 

he  deferved,    without  fpeaking  a  word, 

I   fpun  upon  my  heel,    mafter  enough 

of  myfelf  not  to  (loop  to  any  explanation 

M  3  with 
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with  him,  or  to  fatisfy  him  of  my  ha- 
ving fifty  times,  at  leafl,  the  fum  about 
me,  in  cafh  and  notes,  requifite  to  car- 
ry me  to  my  journey's  end.  His 
thoughts  were  too  much  beneath  my 
confideration,  to  throw  away  one  of 
mine  upon  what  they  were,  or 
might  be. 

On  flinging  myfelf  into  the  chaife, 
which  I  was  to  change  at  the  next 
ftage,  for  pod  horfes,  I  could  not  help 
reconciling  your  jufler  judgment  of 
Trevil,  in  whom  you  had  always  feen 
the  rafcal  through  his  hundred  folds. 
You  are  fenfible  he  knew  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  called  the  Tov/n  ;  and  currently 
enough  pafied,  in  the  jargon  of  it,  for  a 
devilifh  honeft  fellow.  Neither  did  he 
want  for  a  fort  of  wit  ;  he  could  tell  a 
flory  with  fome  grace,  humor  a  ballad, 
and  fifty  other  fmall  qualities,  that  took 
with  one  fo  young  and  unexperienced  as  I 

was. 
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was.  I  never  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
llilpeifl  him  of  not  having  one.  But  a- 
bove  all,  his  ingratitude  was  what  fhock- 
ed  me,  which,  as  one  of  our  poets 
(Thompfon)  juftly  exprefies  it,  is"  high- 
*'  treafon  again  ft  mankind."  He  had 
obligations  to  my  father  •,  he  had  obli- 
gations to  me,  who,  had  often  watch- 
ed his  wants,  that  I  might  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  preventing  his  application  to  me, 
on  the  fixed  principle  with  me,  that  he 
who,  knowing  a  friend's  diftrefs,  and 
having  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  him, 
does  not  from  his  own  mere  motion  re- 
lieve him,  has  already  in  his  heart  denied 
him,  or  if  he  waits  to  do  it,  for  his 
afking  him,  he  overfells  the  benefit. 
You  know  I  have  even  borrowed  money 
of  you  to  lend  him,  and,  in  that,  did 
more  for  his  wants,  than  I  ever  did  for 
my  own.  And  this  was  the  retribu- 
tion. 

.        M  4  How- 
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However,  dear  Charles,  in  this  confd"- 
fion  to  you  of  my  defect  of  judgment, 
in  fuffcring  fucli  a  wretch  to  impofe  him- 
felf  on  me  for  a  friend,  I  am  glad  ta 
make  you  honorable  amends  for  my  ha- 
ving, too  crudely,  imputed  to  you  toa 
great  a  feverity  of  opinion,  in  your  con- 
tempt of  him. 

I  am  alfo  really  obliged  to  him  for 
this  warning,  which  will  have  this  good 
Ciiefl,  that,  in  future,  I  fhall  be  more 
cautious,  but  not  more  unwilling  to  do 
good  offices.  I  even  think  myfelf  pi- 
qued in  honor,  to  atone  by  fervices  to  tl)e 
worthy,  for  mjy  folly  of  having  fo  much 
mifplaced  my  obligation  en  fo  ungrate- 
ful a  monfber.  Yet,  after  all,  is  hefuch 
a  moniler,  at  Icaft,  in  point  of  rarity  ? 
I  am  afraid  not.  1  fancy  he  rather  re- 
reprefents  in  general  tbe  Worlp. 

But 
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But  enough,  and  too  much  on  fo 
loathfom  a  fubjecl.  I  have  done  with 
it  for  ever.  And  now  an  indifpenfable 
interruption  hinders  me  from  going  on 
with  my  narrative.  I  refer  you  then  to 
the  next  poft. 

Yours  &c. 
Leonard   Sumners*. 


M   ^         L  E  T-- 
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LETTER     XXXVIIL 

Mr.  Leonard  Sumners  to  Mr, 
Charles  Stanley,  Merchanty 
dt  Hamborough, 

IN  my  journey,  dear  Charles,  to  the 
Northward  I  met  with  no  finifter  ac- 
cident, til],  I  may  fay,  1  touched  the  end 
of  it,  when  I  was  flung  from  my  horfe, 
by  a  fudden  flart,  and  rather  forely  than 
dangeroufiy  hurt.  The  particulars  of 
it,  your  worthy  father  told  me  he  had 
written  to  you,  as  well  as  of  the  kind 
deception  employed  to  conceal  from  me, 
for  fome  time,  my  father's  death.  The 
repetition  here  then  would  be  fuperflu- 
ous. 

I  had 
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I  had  been  carried,  flunned  and  fenfe- 
lefs,   into  Mr.  Mellefont's,   a  clergiman 
of  great  worth,  and  goodnefs  of  charac- 
ter, where  all  the  requifite  affiftence  was 
inftantly  procured  for  me.     As  foon  as  I 
was  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  vifits  of 
the  family,    Mr.  Mcllefonc   introduced 
his  wife,    attended  by  her  younger  fiRer, 
Mifs  Clara  Maynwaring.    But  when  this 
young  lady    came    to  pay   me,    in  her 
turn,  a  compliment  of  condolence  on  my 
accident,    during   which,    I   could  not 
help  looking  at  htr-,    I  own  to  you  that 
I  mud  have  made,  even  in  the  light  of 
common  civility,    a  mofl  contemptible 
figure  ;  for  furely  the  moft  confummate- 
ly  ill-bred  clown  could  hardly  have  ex- 
hibited a  broader  flare  of  furprife  and 
v/onder,    at  any  object,   than  I  did,  juft 
then,    at  t!ie  nrfl  fight  of  this  miracle 
of  beauty.     It   was   a  blaze  that  over- 
powered me :    a  rapture  that  kept  my 
€yes  m.otionlefs,  and  fixt  on  the  divined 

M  6  face 
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face  that  in  my  life  I  ever  beheld.  I 
could,  with  pleafure,  have  anfvvered  he? 
by  an  exclamation  :  "  Angels,  are  ye,  or 
*'  are  ye  not  all  in  Heaven  ?  For  furely 
"  this  is  a  more  than  mortal  beauty.'* 
Perhaps  1  fhould  actually  have  broke 
out  into  fome  fuch  intemperate  fally  of 
admiration,  if  I  could  have  articulated 
my  words  clearly.  I  cannot  be  fure  that 
what  I  did  fay  was  not  worfe,  for  I  can 
fafely  fwear,  that  I  do  not  knov/  what  I 
faid  •,  nor,  I  believe,  they  either ;  my 
utterance  was  fo  confufed  and  unintelli- 
gible. So  much  the  better.  No  words 
could  have  done  juftice  to  my  fenti- 
ments. 

But  when  I  refle&d  on  the  combina- 
ricn  of  the  exquifite  beauty  of  her  moft 
delicately  featured  countenance,  enliven- 
ed with  the  frcfheil  colors,  and  of  the 
mod  perfect  modeled  fhape,  with  the 
inchantment  of  her  naturally  melodious 

voice. 
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voice,  now  flill  more  Ibftened  by  that 
flrain  of  tender  pity,  which  melted  on  her 
tongue,  and  gUdened  in  her  eyes  fuf- 
fufed  with  tears,  my  whole  heart  wa3 
forced  to  agree  to  the  confeffion  I  in- 
wardly made  to  myfelf,  that  Clara  ful- 
filled to  me  the  fublimeft  idea  of  the 
power  of  her  fex  to  charm,  that  the  hu- 
man imagination  could  form.  And  yet  I 
did  not  then  know  half  her  excellencies : 
thofe  of  her  mind  were,  if  polfible,  equal' 
ta  the  perfections  of  her  perfon. 

Believe  me,  dear  Charles,  there  is  not 
a  fillable  of  exageration  in  this.  If  you 
do  me  juflice,  you  may  remember  that 
I  am  not  of  the  moft  inflammable'  tem- 
per, and  have  feen  very  great  beauties, 
with  very  little  emotion.  To  fay  the 
truth,  all  the  women  that  I  had  ever  be- 
fore feen,  rofe,  to  my  recolledion,  in  no 
better  view,  than  as  the  common  flowers 
of  the  field  \  while  Clara  appeared  to  me 

the 
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the  perennial  rofe  to  be  worn  in  the  bo- 
fom.  It  was  referved  for  her  goodnefs  to^ 
rivet  the  chains  in  which  her  beauty  had 
begun  to  hold  me. 

It  was,  then,  at  lome  of  thofe  times 
which  that  hofpitable  family  might  judge 
hung  heavy  on  my  hands,  in  the  courfe 
of  my  recovery,  that  Clara,  in  her  turn, 
or  fupplementally  for  her  fifter,  would 
blefs  me  with  her  company,    fit  by  me, 
pity  my  pains,    and  footh  my  impati- 
ence.    It  v/as  in  thofe  delightful   mo- 
ments that,  without  affedation,  without 
intention  of  difplay,    fhe  let  me  difcover 
in  her  fo   cultivated   an  underftanding, 
fuch  an  admirable  fund  of  fenfe,   as  de- 
fended her  good  nature  from  any  fufpi- 
cion  of  weaknefs,  and  exalted  it  into  a 
virtue,  which  made  all  the  other  virtues  in 
her,  the  more  confpicuous  and  the  more 
amiable.     There  was  in  her  fo  graceful 
a  modefty,  fo  fweet  an  unpretendingnefs, 

fuch 
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fuch  an  unaftedled  ignorance  of  the  power 
of  her  charms,  as  aflonidied  and  capti* 
vated  me.     Formed  to   be  one  of  the 
greateft  ornaments  of  fociety,  fhe  Teem- 
ed,  neverthelefs,  in  her  air  and  conver- 
fation,  to  breathe  nothing  fo  much  as  a 
tafle  for  the  fliades  of  retirement,  and 
the  fimpHcity  of  domeflic   Hfe.      She 
was  at  that   very    time    courted,    fol- 
lowed ,    hard  -  prefied ,    by    perfons   of 
the  firft  diftinction  and  fortune  in   the 
country,   and  declined  them   all  with- 
out   affeding    it,    and    without,     per- 
haps, herfelf  knowing  that  fhe  was  de- 
clining them.     And  yet  fhe  did  not  dif- 
dain  to  come  occafionally  into  my  fick- 
room,  and  pafs  hours  without  any  fliow 
of  relu6lance  or  difguft,  granting  to  pity 
what  fhe  had  denied  to  love.     Nor,  by 
any  thing  that  ever  efcaped  her  to  fay, 
was  I  led  to  conjedure,  what  1  after- 
wards learnt,   by  other  means,  that  fhe 
had  refufed  the  moft  advantageous  pro- 

pofals 
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pofals  on  the  moft  honorable  terms,  for 
no  reafon  aflignable,  but  that  of  her  not 
liking  the  parties  enough  to  liltcn  to 
them. 

But  what  had  the  greatefl  power  to  en- 
flave  me,  was  the  pure  difintereflednefs 
and  nobility  of  fentimj^nt,  which  were  fo 
unfufpi^ioufly  fignalifc^d,  by  her  condef- 
cenfion,  her  afliduitv,  her  care  of  one 
like  me,  in  the  character  of  an  unfortu- 
nate and  didrefled  penon.  To  that  very 
circumftance  it  was  fo  plain,  my  owing 
her  redoublement  of  attention  to  me, 
that  Inever  let  a  hint  efcape  me  of  that 
change  of  my  fortune,  of  which,  in  the 
delicacy  of  my  love,  I  ribfblutely  Ihould 
have  been  jealous. 

And  here  let  me  ccnrVfs  a  fault,  and 
a  great  one.     The  pauion  with  which 

Ihe  has  infpired  me  :  • But  hold,   do 

not  let  me  give  to  fo  virtuous,  fo  rational 
a  love  as  mine,  the  name  of  a  weaknefs ; 

my 
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my  love  produced,  however,  a  weaknefs. 
It  was  the  caufe,  the  undoubted  caufc, 
that  the  charms  I  found  in  her  com- 
pany, making  me  forgetful  of  the  pad, 
and  improvident  of  the  future,  in  fa- 
vor cf  that  enjoyment  of  the  prefcnt, 
in  which  I  was  totally  abforbed,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  my  meeting  more 
than  halfway  their  innocent  deception  of 
me,  as  to  the  fate  of  my  poor  father  •,  and, 
though  I  certainly  did  not  fufped  his 
demife,  to  render  me  lefs  folicitous  than 
I  ought  to  have  been  to  procure  more 
circumilantial  intelligence  about  him. 
But  when  were  credulity  and  negledl  of 
duties  not  the  failures  of  thofe  in  my 
condition  ?  Lovers  believe  every  thing 
like  children,  or  break  through  every 
thing  like  madmen.  I  had  greedily 
fwal lowed  a  grofs  enough  illufion,  and' 
had  omitted  fome  very  important  incum- 
bences,  both  of  filial  regard,  and  of  the 
-^ifpatch  of  my  affairs,   which  you  will 
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eafily  think  were  immediately  urgent. 
But  what  of  all  that  ?  I  was  in  love  to 
diftradion,  and  thought  of  nothing  but 
its  objedl. 

I  was  in  this  fituation  of  mind,  when 
your  father  came  down  to  me,  and,  with 
the  properefl  preparation,  acquainted  me 
of  my  father's  death,  and  of  the  motives 
of  tendernefs  from  which  it  had  been 
concealed   from  me.     It  was  then  that 
love  yielded  for  a  moment  its  empire  to 
the  feelings  of  nature  •,  and  1  had  nearly 
funk  under  the  fevericy  of  the  ftroke,  but 
for  the  abfolute  dominion  Clara  had  over 
me,  even  without  knowing  it  herfelf.  Pier 
confolations  afiuaged,  foothed,  calm.ed, 
my  grief,  and  amidll:  all  the  gloom  of  it, 
drew  even  fmiles  of  joy  from  me,   at 
her  entering  fo  compafTionately  into  it, 
and  efpecially  at  her  continuance  in  the 
miftake  (for  I  had  defired  your  father 
not  to  mention  my  circumflances)  of  the 

Rate 
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ftate  of  my  fortune,  as  it  helped  to  keep 
up  that  fentiment  of  pity,  of  which  I  felt 
all  the  advantages  to  my  love,  and,  let 
me  add)   to  my  delicacy  of  love. 

Another  fault  of  lovers  is,  that  they 
imagine  every  one,  to  v/hom  they  relate 
the  progrefs  and  particulars  of  their  fuc- 
cefs,  is  as  interefted  in  it  as  they  are  their- 
felves.  Confcious  of  this,  dear  Charles, 
I  will  fpare  you  all  the  gradations  thro' 
which  I  at  length  arrived  at  that  critical 
ftep,  a  declaration. 

I  did  not  make  it  till  I  had,  be  It  faid 
without  the  lead  tincturd  of  a  coxcomb's 
vanity,  prepared  my  fuccefs  j  and  per- 
haps by  nothing  fo  much  as  by  my  real 
difRdence  of  it  •,  till,  to  Clara's  honor  be 
it  obferv^ed,  it  was  from  my  high  opinion 
of  her  clear  fpirit  of  candor,  that  I  de- 
rived, at  length,  the  neceffary  courage. 
I  flattered  myfelf,  that  I  could  not  be 
mi  (taken  in  the  hopes  which  her  eyes, 

her 
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her  looks,  her  tone  of  voice  gave  me,  of 
my  having  led  her,  by  infenfible  degrees, 
from  a  fenciment  of  pity  to  a  fentimenc 
of  efteem,  and  from  ihat  to  a  yet  more 
tender  one. 

The  necefTity  approaching  of  my  re^ 
movai,  on  the  vifible  forwardnefs  of  my 
recovery,  I  had  no  time  to  lofe.  After, 
then,  taking  my  refoluticn,  on  the  firft 
opportunity  of  Clara's  being  alone  with 
me,  I  threw  my(elf  at  her  feet,  and  with 
all  the  modefty  of  a  fear  infeparable  from 
genuine  love,  laid  before  her  the  flate  of 
my  heart. 

Clara,  who  had  not  fuffered  me  to  go 
on,  till  fne  had  raifed  me  from  that  fup- 
plicant  pofture,  feemed  to  liflen  to  all 
I  faid,  without  any  fign  of  anger  or  dif- 
pjeafure.  Bur  when  I  expedled  her  an- 
fwer,  fhe  gave  me  no  other  than  that  of 
burfting  out  into  tears  and  deep  fighs. 
At  this,  nothing  could  equal  my  fur- 
or ife. 
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prife,  but  my  pain  for  having  occafioned 
any  thing  Hke  grief,  to  one  for  whom 
I  would  have  laid  down  a  thoufand  lives. 
I  appeared,  then,  as  I  really  was,  under 
the  greareft  conilernation  and  dejection 
of  fpirit.  But  I  had  not  long  to  languifh 
under  this  torturous  fufpence.  As  foon 
as  Clara  had  recovered  her  fpeech,  fhe 
defired  me  not  to  be  alarmed  or  hurt  at 
her  exprefTion  of  grief;  that  the  caufe  of 
it  v;as  very  far  from  injurious  10  me  j 
iince  it  was  entirely  owing,  not  to  the 
novelty  of  her  receiving  declarations,  to 
which  it  had  never  coft  her  any  effort  to 
give  a  peremptory  denial,  but  that,  in 
her  prefent  Htuation,  her  terror,  her  grief 
arofe  from  the  difpofition,  fo  new  to  her, 
of  her  ovv'n  mind  to  liflen  to  me,  at  the 
expence  of  that  liberty  of  heart,  which 
^nt  had  hitherto  poiTfiTed,  and  which  fhe 
had  cheriflied  as  her  fupreme  bleffing. 
That,  having  always  thought  no- 
thing; more  difhonorable  than  diiTimula- 

tion. 
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tion,  llie  would  not  now  begin  to  ufe  it 
with  one  who  had  infpired  her  with  fen- 
timents  before  unknown  to  her,  and 
vvhofe  happinefs  was  fecure,  if  he  made 
it  depend  on  any  thing  in  her  power  to 
contribute  to  it.  This  anfwer,  fhe  added, 
did  not  come  from  her  eafinefs,  or  weak- 
nefs,  but  from  her  judgment,  which  had 
decided  every  thing  in  my  favor. 

I  had,  dear  Charles,  often  heard  and 
red  of  inftances  of  dying  of  joy  ;  I  now 
do  not  beheve  afillable  of  its  polTibihty, 
or  I  could  never  have  furvived  the  rap- 
ture into  which  this  her  acceptance  of 
my  fuit  threw  me.  I  remained  mute 
with  extafy.  No  matter.  Such  a  filence 
had  more  of  eloquence  in  it,  than  all 
that  I  could  have  had  liberty  enouo-h  of 
heart  to  utter.  But,  O  power  of  Love ! 
O  charm  of  fentiment !  what  an  increafe 
of  beauty  did  you  not  give  to  the  divine 
Clara !   What  a  true  glory  did  fhe  not 

derive 
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derive  from  that  noble  fuperiority  of 
her's,  to  the  falfe  honor  of  trifling  with 
torture  by  prolonging  fufpence.  What 
obligation  had  I  not  to  her,  for  all  the 
pain  Ihe  fpared  me  ?  I  was,  however, 
jiappy  enough  to  make  her  fenfible  of  all 
the  efleem  that  my  gratitude  for  this 
procedure,  added  to  my  love;  flie  be- 
lieved me,  nay.,  readily  believed  me,  and 
why?  Not,  I  aflure  you,  from  any 
weaknefs  of  prepofiefTion  in  my  favor, 
.  but  becaufe  I  was  fmcere  in  all  I  faid  •, 
and  becaufe  truths  from  the  heart  are 
-irrefiflible. 

For  the  firfl  time,  then,  I  ventured  to 
fnatch  her  hand,  and  imprint  on  it  akifs, 
burning  with  the  fervor  of  the  pureft  fen- 
timent  -,  and  fhe  was  rather  flruggling  to 
withdraw  it,  when  all  on  a  fudden, 
Mr.  Mellefont,  followed  by  Mrs.  Melle- 
font,  came  into  the  room,  and  furprized 
us,  moft  certainly,  without  any  defign  to 

furprife 
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furprife  us,  and  merely  to  bring  Clara  a 
letter  juft  received  by  the  pod,  and 
which  they  knew  by  the  fuperfcription 
to  be  from  their  aunt,  one  Mrs.  Buckley. 

I   cannot   fay   but  I   v/as   fomewhat 
liurt  and  confounded  at  their  interruption 
of  us,  juft  at  that  critical  jundure.     But 
on   a   moment's  reflecblon,   recollecling 
myfelf,  and  before  Clara  could  take  th-e 
letter  out  of  his  hand,   I  addrefTed  my- 
felf to  Mr.  Mellefont  •,  and  with  an  air 
of  as  little  prefumption,  as  if  my  fortune 
had  been  in  no  better  a  condition  than 
what  appearances  placed  it,   I  made  the 
overture  to  him  of  my  honorable  preten- 
tions  to   his   fifter.     To    do   him    but 
juftice,  he  lieard  me  with  great  politencfs 
and  refpecl,  without  anfwering  a  word, 
till  fixing  his  eyes  on  Clara,  who  modeftly 
<ieje6ued  her's,   and  reading  in  her  looks 
that  this  my  application  was  not  unautho- 
rlfed  by  her  confent  \  he  told  me,  with 

the 
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the  befl:  grace  imaginable,  that  Clara's 
difpofal  of  herfelf  was  intirely  in  her  own. 
power;  that,  neverthelefs,  if  his  opinion 
was  of  any  weight  with  either,  he  did 
not  wifh  to  with-hold  it:  that  from  his 
whole  foul  he  ratified  her  choice  with  the 
higheft  approbation,  fo  far  as  what  he 
was  pleafed  to  call  my  perfonal  merit, 
was  concerned  -,  but  that  with  as  clear  a 
contempt  for  mere  refpecls  of  interef!:, 
as  the  fpirit  of  his  profefiion,  fuperior 
to  that  wordly  confideration  could  re- 
quire, he  was  only  afraid  that  the  medio- 
crity of  Clara's  fortune  mJght  not  fuf- 
f.ze,  fo  young  as  we  were,  for  fupporc- 
ing  the  appearance  his  regard  for  us 
made  him  wifh  we  fhould  make  ;  and 
that  efpecially  he  was  apprehenfive  of  its 
throv;ing  an  obftacle  in  my  way  to  the 
pufhing  my  advancement,  and  to  the 
bettering  my  circumltances. 

(At  this  lafl  hint  I  gave  a  fmile,    for 

which,   I  dare  fwear,    they  were  all  of 

Vol.  III.  N  them, 
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them,CIara  included,  at  a  lofs  to  account.) 
He  then  went  on  with  remonftrance$ 
drawn  from  the  worthieft  friendfhip, 
and  the  tendered  efteem  for  both  of  us, 
and  concluded  with  obferving,  that  he 
had  not  been  in  the  lead,  in  all  he  had 
faid,  meaning  to  refufe  his  concurrence 
to  our  determination,  and  that  a  reafon 
was  not  a  denial ;  as  he  would  prove  to 
us,  by  the  alacrity  with  which  he  would 
acquit  himfelf  of  the  fundlion  of  his 
office,  in  uniting  us. 

0 

Upon  this  he  gave  his  aunt's  letter  to 
Clara,  who,  in  the  flile  of  politenefs, 
alking  me  leave  to  read  it,  withdrew 
towards  the  window.  Mr.  Mellefont 
and  his  wife  remained  with  me,  aflliring 
me,  very  obligingly,  that  they  were  nei- 
ther forry  nor  furprifed  at  this  event, 
which  they  had  anticipated  by  what  they 
had  obferved  of  us  both.  We  were,  then, 
i|ilienfibly   Aiding  into  a    perfed  good 

under- 
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iinderftanding,  when  Clara  called  to 
them  both,  and  defiredthem  to  join  with 
her  in  the  re-perufal  of  his  aunt's  letter 
to  her.  I  kept,  in  the  mean  while,  at  a 
little  diilance  •,  while  prefently  Mr.  Mel- 
lefont  ran  to  me,  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  told  me,  that  certain  points  in 
that  letter  had  greatly  removed  his  ob- 
jection, which,  however,  had  never  been 
a  very  violent  one,  to  the  incompetency 
of  Clara's  fortune  for  the  happinefs  of 
both.  At  this  I  flared  a  little  at  him, 
and  looking  at  Clara,  who  had  followed 
him,  I  thought  I  obferved  her  eyes 
fparkle  with  joy,  which  I  afterwards 
found  was  ov/ing  to  the  fhare  fne  took  in 
the  fatisfadion  of  a  certain  Lady  FJar- 
riet,  of  whom  fhe  had  often  fpoken  to  me, 
without  ever  mentioning  the  facrifice  ^n^ 
had  made  of  Lord  Soberton's  offers, 
to  the  truth  of  her  friendfhip  for 
her,  and  to  her  own  flrift  ideas  of 
honor. 

N  2  As 
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As  to  the  accefTions  to  her  fortune, 
mentioned  in  that  letter,  they  were  ra- 
ther, it  feems,  matter  of  doubt  with  her 
as  to  the  point  of  her  accepting  them, 
than  of  exultation.  This  doubt  I  was 
happily  enabled  foon  to  diflipate. 

It  was  now  high  time  for  me,  after 
my  being  thus  nobly,  indeed,  convinced 
of  the  difinteredednefs  and  purity  of  fen- 
timents  of  this  worthy  family,  to  declare 
myfelf,  and  to  leave  not  a  fhadow  of 
fcruple  about  my  circumftances,  which  I 
had  hitherto,  with  fuch  an  honorable  in- 
tention, lefs  myfelf  dilTembled,  than  I 
had  uuTcred  the  appearances  of  tliem  to 
fubfift.  After  a  proper  preface,  I  laid 
open  to  tliem  the  real  fituation  of  my 
fortune,  which  could  not  but  be  fuperior 
to  their  mod  fanguine  imaginations  j 
and  I  laid  it  open  with  that  true  and  un- 
affected indifference  to  it,  v/hich  became 
one  that  had  never  entertained  a  thought 

of 
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of  being  obliged  to  it  for  any  recommen- 
dation. And  let  me  dojufiice  to  that  clear- 
fpiriped  family,  and  to  Clara  efpecially  :  I 
did  not  find  that  the  difcovery  affected 
them  much,  or  her,  in  the  lead,  with 
any  delight.  On  the  contrary,  I  had 
reafon  to  think  myfelf  happy,  that  it  did 
not  do  me  a  prejudice  in  her  opinion  \  for 
nothing  could  be  more  certain,  than  that 
the  prefumed  diflrefs  of  my  circum- 
llances  had  not  a  little  contributed  to  my 
winning  her,  by  the  fentiment  of  pity, 
which  they  had  excited.  In  fhort,  fhe 
barely  forgave  my  not  being  fo  unfortu- 
nate as  I  had  appeared. 

However,  all  being  nov/  referred  to  my- 
felf, as  to  the  acceptance  of  thofe  offers 
contained  in  Mrs.  Buckley's  letters  re- 
lating to  Clara,  I  acquiefced  in  her  re- 
ceiving fome  jewels  defigned  her  for  a 
wedding-prefent  by  Lady  Harriet,  on 
the  footing  of  friendlhip,  becaufe  I  pro- 

N  3  pofed 
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pofed  to  contrive  fome  return  of  twice 
the  value.  But  the  money  v^hich  was 
to  accompany  them,  Clara  will  abfolute- 
Jy  refufe,  with  all  the  politenefs  due  to 
the  goodnefs  of  heart  from  which  it  is 
offered. 

As  to  the  donation  of  a  fmall  eflate, 
in  Lady  Harriet's  name,  but  which  came 
originally  from  Lord  Soberton,  my  de- 
licacy would  not  allow  of  her  having 
fuch  an  obligation  to  any  one  but  myfelf, 
though  furely  the  motive  of  the  dona- 
tion, does  immortal  honor  to  Clara's 
virtue  and  greatnefs  of  foul.  Mr.  Mel- 
lefont  takes  it  upon  him  to  give  a  proper 
color  and  foftening  to  this  refufal ;  as 
well  as  to  that  of  a  living,  very  nobly 
offered  him  by  the  Marquefs,  but  which 
his  delicacy  will  not  fuffer  him  to  accept, 
for  reafjns  I  cannot  but  highly  approve  5 
and,  indeed,  rejoice  at,  confidering  how 
much  it  is  in  my  power  and  inclination 

to 
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to  make  him  ample  amends  for  the  felf- 
denial. 

Every  thing,  then,  dear  Charles,  is 
fettled  perfectly  to  my.  defire.  I  only 
wait  now  the  time  that  decency  requires, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  that 
will  make  me  the  happieft  of  mankind. 
I  lay  my  account  with  my  being  fully 
recovered  by  then,  and  hope  I  may  de- 
pend on  your  fpeedy  return  to  this 
country,  for  more  reafons  than  one,  but 
for  none  fo  ftrong  as  that  of  friendfhip, 
and  of  my  defire  of  gratefully  proving 
mine  to  you,  now  it  is  in  my  power. 

Yours,  &c. 

Leonard  Sumners, 


LET. 


^72     21?  Mrs,  Buckley, 


LETTER     XXXIX. 

JE.xtra5f  of  a  Letter  from  Mr,  Mellefont 
to  Mrs,  Buckley. 

Lancajhirem 

THIS  very  day  I  have  had  the 

exquifite  pleafure  of  doing  the  office  of 
uniting  the  moft  amiable  pair  that  I 
know  in  the  world ;  the  thoroughly  re- 
covered Mr.  Sumners  to  Clara  Mayn- 
waring,  under  the  united  aufpices  of 
Love  and  Honor. 

Edward  Mellefont: 


N 


on, 


E  R  R   ATA.     Vol.   Ill, 

PageizJ.  ly.Fcr  Itate-watch-word,  read ^^sXe.  watch/* 
word, 
54.  /.  2.  For  on  truth,  read  in  truth. 
90.  /.  7.  For  loath fom   horror,    read  length  of 

loathfom  horror. 
135.  /.  5.  For  unimadvert,  a*^^^  animadvert. 


^'Vf 
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